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McADOO’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


Stripped of all verbiage, the appeal of Director- 
General McAdoo for a continuation of the present 
method of government control of railroads until 
January 1, 1924, is simply that, because it may be a 
good thing, we ought to try it for five years more and 
see. He does not even contend that it would be a 
good thing. He says he has formed no opinion as to 
what would be the best disposition of the railroad 
problem. He thinks the five years’ test he proposes 
would give the American people the right answer. 
What is there in this that could not with equal force 

be said of outright government ownership, or of some 
“intermediate” plan between government ownership 
and unregulated private ownership, or of any other 
plan that has not been fully tested? 





There is only one convincing reason that, in our 
s ‘opinion, could be given for deciding now to continue 
the present plan of government control longer than 
twenty-one months after the end of the war, as pro- 
vided in the present law, or even that long. That is 
that it would be impossible, without great harm, to turn 
them back to their owners sooner. It may be that it 
would be impossible, but Mr. McAdoo is not convine- 
ing on that point. For our part, we are unable to un- 
derstand why, if it be the thought that the roads ought 
to be returned, plans cannot be devised for doing so 
in much less than two years, with proper legislation 
insuring to the public those benefits that have been 
demonstrated as a result of the government’s brief op- 
eration of the roads, and giving to the railroads also 
such benefits as it has been proved or shall be proved 
they are entitled to. We are open to conviction, as 
everybody ought to be, but the mere statement of the 
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wishes of the Director-General or anybody else does 
not satisfy us, nor will it satisfy others. 

We insist that the way to settle this railroad prob- 
lem is first to decide now—without trying experiments 
with this, that, or the other method—what method 
ought to be adopted as the policy of the country. Then 
the thought of all concerned—Congress especially— 
ought to be directed to discovering the best means of 
putting such a method into effect with the least pos- 
sible jar, giving ample time for proper adjustments 
and seeing ‘to it that nobody’s interest suffers in the 
transition. If that ample time be three months, then 
three months ought to be the period. If it be two 
years, well and good. If it be five years, still well and 
good, but the only excuse for any period beyond the 
present one specified in the law, or even for permitting 
that one to stand, would be that the transition could 
not be accomplished equably in less. Government op- 
eration under the present system or any other system 
ought not to be chosen merely as an experiment. It 
should be adopted only if it be decided that such a 
method, on its merits, is the one to adopt. The job 
before us is to select the right method and then put 
it into effect as soon as possible. That method may 
prove to be government operation, but we believe and 
hope not. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF WIRES 


Postmaster-General Burleson’s recommendation, in 
his annual report for government ownership of tele- 
graphs and telephones, is as unconvincing as usual. 
He complacently remarks that the experiences result- 
ing from the recent war have fully demonstrated that 
the principle of such government ownership is not 
only sound, but practical, and that the best results can 
be accomplished only when the telegraph and _ tele- 
phone systems are owned by the government, made a 
part of the postal establishment, and operated “solely 
with a view to serving the public and not of making 
profit or guaranteeing returns on the investment.” 

It is in this last phrase that Mr. Burleson illustrates 
the primary fallacy in the doctrine of those who be- 
lieve as he does—that government ownership neces- 
sarily results in a desire to serve the public and that 
making a profit is vicious. The more practical-minded 
students of the problem realize that the tendency of 
government ownership, on the contrary, is to make 
the employes to whom the public must look for serv- 
ice careless in the performance of their duties and 
not zealous to please, and that the desire to make a 
profit is the very thing that compels good’service. The 
ideal condition is reached when we have private own- 
ership and operation, with the desire to make a profit, 
so regulated by the government that the desiré to make 
a profit is not allowed to run riot and that the situa- 
tion is not permitted to be juggled to the énd that 
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good service becomes unnecessary and not imperative. 

And has the result of the recent experiment with 
government operation of the wire.companies been 
beneficient? We believe most persons who use the 
wires to any great extent will testify that never in 
their experience has the service been so poor. It is 
without doubt our own experience, and we use the 
telegraph lines every day. Messages are almost al- 
ways late and there is hardly a day but that at least 
one message filed in what should be—and formerly 
was—plenty of time for publication in our daily pa- 
per, is received too late for use. In other days when 
a thing like that happened—as it sometimes did, of 
course—we refused to pay for the message and com- 
plained to the local manager. What would happen if 
we did that now? It would do no good to jump to 
“the other company.” We must take what we get. 
We are taking it, but we are not agreeing with Mr. 
Burleson that it is good. 

Just this week comes a story from Washington that 
the government, as the operator of the telegraph lines, 
is denying all financial liability—other than the re- 
turn of tolls—for errors or omissions in the trans- 
mission of messages. Under such a system what re- 
course has a business man who is seriously injured 
through the incompetence or carelessness of some one 
employed by the telegraph company, and what possible 
substitute means is there of making such an error less 
likely to happen again? Is the government conscious- 
ly shirking a legitimate liability, or is it merely as- 
sumed that there will be no such liability because gov- 
ernment operation must result in efficient work from 
all telegraph employes, now filled with a desire to 
serve the public and no longer driven by employers 
anxious to retain the good will of their patrons and 
incidentally make a profit? 

We have also been told—though we do not know 
it to be a fact—that the telegraph companies now, 
under instructions from Postmaster-General Burleson, 
have sloughed one ‘of their common carrier duties and 
in some cases are delivering messages with no more 
record of their delivery than is obtained by a letter 
carrier who leaves a letter at the address on the en- 
velope. We say we do not know that this is so—it 
has not come under our own observation—but we do 
not doubt it a bit. It is of a piece with the general 
inefficiency of the telegraph system as now operated. 

But even if government ownership might be ac- 
cepted in other respects, why should the telegraph and 
telephone systems be made a part of the postal estab- 
lishment, especially under the present Postmaster- 
General, who is responsible, not only for the faults 
we have been talking about in the operation of the 
wires, but for the inefficiency of the postal service 
itself—not the inefficiency due to war stress, espe- 
cially, but the inefficiency which prevails all the time? 
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The postal service is held up as a shining examye of 
what may be accomplished under government ov ner- 
ship—and in some respects it is. But in many | ther 
respects it is inefficient and unsatisfactory. Th» or- 
dinary person who gets a letter now and then ¢ :inks 
it works all right, but the business man who get- and 
sends much mail knows better. The publisher also 
knows better. It frequently takes our magazine, for 
instance, one week to go from Chicago to our \) ash- 
ington office. We are constantly explaining to our 
subscribers that the delays by which they are annoyed 
are not our fault. First class matter mailed in Chi- 
cago Saturday, for instance, will frequently not reach 
our Washington office until Tuesday, or even later. 
Special delivery mail arriving in Chicago the middle 
of the morning will be delivered to our downtown 
office the middle of the afternoon, or such mail ar- 
riving the middle of the afternoon will not be deliv- 
ered until after six o’clock, so that we do not get it 
until the next morning. Special delivery matter has 













































been as much as twenty-four hours late. Does it do @ the 
‘ ‘ wit 

any good to complain? It does not. The only thing ac- & the 
complished as the result of a complaint is that thirty “a 
days or so after the event one gets a long report tell- B an 
ing how the delay happened or that it is not understood “ 
° ° P D 

how it could have happened. One soon gets tired of & rep 
complaining and takes the service he gets. - 
At least the telegraph operators are still working § mis 
under the rules prescribed by, the companies while _ 
they were under the management of their owners. Sof of \ 
far as known, they have not yet learned the govern- A 
ment trick of post-dating messages. Apparently the vill 
operators are still noting on the messages the approxi- a 
mate hour of receipt. The post-office department re easil 
cently has taken to post-dating envelopes so as to it te 
dicate that they were mailed later than they really their 
were mailed. Under the rules which govern posta os 
employes, those who pay the expenses of the organiza traffi 
tion of which Mr. Burleson is the head can never 
know what kind of trick will be played on them. Thej™ both 
post-dating of mail matter is not confined to ordinary Ay 
letters, but extends also to special delivery matter. By three 
means of the marks indicating that the particular let tq : 
ter or parcel was mailed later than it really was, MrgM be gx 

Burleson’s employes undertake to tell the recipients 

of such letters or parcels that their correspondents Prag, 
or 

have been less prompt than would appear or that, eke 
perhaps, they should have been. rad 
enat« 
a quo 

FIFTEENTH SECTION PERMISSION. oll 

The Commission, by supplement to its fifteenth sectim@j§ from 
order No. 500, has eliminated the paragraph forbiddil§™ Those 
the carrier to whom permission had been granted to UM collea, 
that permission for naming a lower or different rate. Tl range, 
paragraph was eliminated because the Commission |ias 0 The f 
power to prescribe the minimum rate. The carrier, § it mig 
long as it avoids unjust discrimination, can make as 10W 4 Circun 
rate as it feels is warranted. ig to 
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(Current Topics 
in Washington 


Railroad Credit—One of the ques- 
tions that is believed to be sure to 
come to the front as soon as the dis- 
cussion about the disposition of rail- 
roads begins in earnest, is as to why 
the credit of railroads is bad. That 
it is bad is one of the standard, but 
possibly unsupported, 
Assuming that the credit is bad, the 
general answer of the railroad finan- 
cier has been that the investing pub- 
lic lost faith in railroad securities 
because the Commission had not al- 
lowed rates high enough to assure an 
adequate return, whether the return be on capitalization 
or on the investment, whether that investment be the 
book value or something else. It is the fashion of the 
prosperous railroads to assert that their property is worth 
more than the sum for which it is capitalized. In that 
way they have ,been able to show, at rate hearings, that 
they needed higher rates. The return on capitalization 
of the less prosperous roads would be deemed at least not 
alarmingly inadequate. It is possible the Commission, or at 
least commissioners, may feel incumbent, in the course of 
the debates in Congress, to express opinions. Those familiar 
with the views of commissioners can easily conceive of 
them saying that the credit of the railroads, if bad, is so 
because railroad officials and financiers have been telling 
the public that the companies were not allowed to earn 
an adequate return; in other words, that the men who 
have asked the public to lend them money have told the 
public, not once, but time and again, notwithstanding the 
reports of the Commission to the contrary, that they have 
not been allowed to earn enough to make certain that 
they will be able to repay the requested loans. The Com- 
mission or commissioners might be expected to suggest 
that impairment of credit was also caused by the financial 
operations of some of the mismanaged carriers, the result 
of which was the temporary, but acute, embarrassment 
of the New Haven, the Alton and the Rock Island, and 
others. There is an impression that the commissioners 
will not “sit tight” during the debates, as too often, their 
friends think, they have done. They and the justices of 
the Supreme Court are the only parts of the government 
easily recalled that have not employed publicity agents 
to sing their praises by meaus of articles prepared for 
the newspapers. They have not even tried to explain 
their decisions to the public. They have taken the posi- 
tion that their utterances speak for themselves. The re- 
ports and decisions of the Commission, every well informed 
traffic man knows, show that the credit of the railroads 
never has been really bad and that constantly, from the 
beginning of regulation by the Commission, the return on 
both capital and investment has been swinging upward, 
so that for the three-year period ended with June 30, 
1917, the average return was greater than for any prior 
three-year period. The return per mile of line was greater 
and the surplus on hand was greater. In other words, 
the credit of the railroads, instead of being bad, should 
be good, notwithstanding sins of omission or commission. 
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Explanation of Congressional Delay.—The fact that Sen- 
ator Smith, chairman of the Newlands committee, so-called, 
could not get together a quorum of that body at a time 
Such as this, has caused some unfavorable comment on 
Senators and representatives. The attempt to get together 
4 quorum was made at the week-end, December 6, just 
after ithe Senate had adjourned to December 10 and the 
House to December 9. Both senators and representatives 
from near-by states frequently go home over Sunday. 

hose from other parts of the country, knowing their 
Colleagues from near-by states will go home, make ar- 
Tangements to attend to matters other than legislation. 
The failure, therefore, is not to be taken as seriously as 
it might be, under different conditions and in dissimilar 
circumstances, as indicating lukewarmness toward proceed- 
ing to solve the railroad problem. 
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Compensation Contracts.—Indications are that, though 
congressmen are slow in taking up railroad reconstruction 
problems, negotiations for release of the carriers will be 
going on coincidentally with discussions as to the just 
compensation to be paid for the use of the tangible prop- 
erty. The negotiations concerning compensation for a 
large number of big corporations are near completion and 
it is possible that announcement of the signature of con- 
tracts for a large number will be made at practically the 
same time. In three or four months, there is a feeling, 
it will not be so much of a question as to how much 
the owners are to receive as it will be as to when they 
will receive what has been agreed on. There is no sign 
yet of agreement between the warring political leaders 
in th Senate. Unless there is an agreement there will 
be no revenue legislation until after March 4, the day on 
which the present Congress comes to an end. Without 
legislation the treasury will be in an embarrassing situa- 
tion, although the revenue law of the current fiscal year 
will continue in effect. It, however, will not yield as much 
as it has been estimated will be needed. As is well known, 
claims against carriers have been accumulating for prac- 
tically a year. The passage of time is not diminishing 
the sum that some day the government will have to pay. 





Ocean Transportation.—While the attention of those who 
take an interest in transportation has been fixed on the 
railroad phase of the subject, that fact ought not be al- 
lowed to hide the truth about transportation by ships. 
The law-makers who legislated only for the emergency 
produced by the war into which the United States had 
not entered, are now face to face with the fact that there 
is necessity for peace disposition of the ships owned and 
controlled by the Shipping Board and its subsidiary, the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. The Fleet Coroporation, 
by the terms of the law, continues for five years after 
the termination of the European war which called for its 
creation. There is a pressure to get the government out 
of the ship-owning and ship-operating business before the 
lapse of the five-year period. Conditions on the water 
have been so much above or below normal that no com- 
parisons of cost between government and private opera- 
tion have been attempted. The outstanding fact with re- 
spect to water transportation rates is that government 
intervention has had the effect of reducing them from 
the high point to which the competitive system drove 
them, thereby threatening the cause of the governments 
fighting against Germany. That is the reverse of condi- 
tions on land, where the competitive system has been 
under restraint by means of maximum rate laws, for so 
many years that not once in the discussion of railroad 
problems has anyone had the temerity even to guess 
to what heights rail rates would have reached had 
the law of supply and demand been allowed to operate 
for even six months after the war boom got under way 
in the early part of 1915. In fact, not one man in a thou- 
sand probably ever thought of the possibility of having 
that law apply to freight rates, so long have they been. 
under regulation by public authority. Anyone, however, 
can imagine how much cold or hungry communities would 
have paid the railroad that could bring through shipments 
of coal and food during the period of severest aaemenee 
last winter. 





Rail-and-River Rates.—The establishment of rail-and- 
river rates, by order of Director-General McAdoo, will be 
the first time arrangements for such an interchange of 
traffic - have been made, voluntarily, by the representative 
of any rail line. Years ago, it is possible, there were 
arrangements of that kind, but, generally speaking, the 
river boat and the railroad train have never had even a 
bowing acquaintance. In Mark Twain’s time the steamboat 
captain had a lordly contempt for the railroad freight train 
captain. In those days the railroad was in a half apolo- 
getic mood, because it was not sure that it was the equal 
of the boat line in the race for business. The majestic 
boat line may have graciously consented to interchange 
traffic with the humble land carrier, but if such joint 
enterprises were carried on the memory of men now active 
in rail transportation does not recall them. Therefore, it 
is accurate to give the Director-General the credit for 
being the pioneer in the establishment of river-and-rail 
rates, acting as the representative of land transportation 
companies, and not as a government official. Of course, 
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if he be regarded as merely a government official, no 
particular credit is due him, because the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission long ago ordered rail-and-river rates. 
They, however, were established -in obedience to orders, 
disregard of which would have been a costly bit of rail- 
roading. Director-General McAdoo was not under any 
such compulsion. Knowing the repugnance, if not the 
active hostility, of the Director-General’s railroad assist- 
ants to any relations with river lines, the wonder among 
shippers is how he persuaded them to perform gracefully 
even the routine work of finding a basis on which to figure 
the schedules that will be filed. A. B. &. 


EXPORTS CONTROL REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to the report of the Exports Control Com- 
mittee for the week ended December 7, made to Director- 
General McAdoo December 9, the changed conditions caus- 
ing the diversion of munitions and the substitution of 
food and supplies has created an enlarged export program 
for the Food Administration and the allies. 

The combined frozen beef and provisions program 
through the ports of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore will total 113,786 tons for the month of De- 
cember, divided as follows: British Ministry of Shipping, 
36,786 tons; French, 30,000; Italian, 45,000. 

The movement of provisions and frozen beef on a three- 
day schedule, Chicago to New York, has been discontinued 
and traffic is now running on a four-day schedule. The 
Food Administration’s program for December for the At- 
lantic and Gulf ports approximates 1,500,000 tons.’ For 
the South Atlantic ports there are assigned 40,000 tons. 

There are, in addition to this large amount, moving 
under War Department transportation orders, 38,000 tons 
of flour via New York, 19,000 tons via Philadelphia, 19,000 
tons via Baltimore, and 27,000 tons already permitted to 
move to New York. There are 44,000 tons which will 
move via Pacific coast ports, making the total estimates 
under the original figure of 120,000 tons. This flour is to 
be used for relief purposes. 

There is now moving in solid trains from the west a 
total of 1,073 cars of flour destined to New York, as well 
as a solid train of 30 cars for Boston. 

In order to expedite the delivery of this large volume 
of flour after arrival at the seaboard, arrangements have 
been made for conferences between the New York Traffic 
Committee with representatives of the British Ministry 
of Shipping, Wheat Export Company, Food Administration, 
Grain Corporation and the Shipping Control Committee 
semi-weekly in New York. 

At the north Atlantic ports the arrivals of carload ex- 
port freight, exclusive of bulk grain and coal, during the 
month of November totals 50,143 cars, while deliveries 
were. 46,449 cars, or 3,694 cars arriving in excess of de- 
liveries. 

There has been an increase of only 420 cars in accumu- 
lation at all south Atlantic and Gulf ports during the week. 
Permits were issued to cover 1,319 cars, largely grain, of 
export traffic for movement through the ports at Galveston, 
New Orleans, Mobile and Savannah. 

For the week ended November 28 there were 276,808 
tons of grain in elevators at the north Atlantic ports, 
while 220,398 had been cleared. At the Gulf ports there 
were 250,892 tons of grain in elevators, while 31,820 had 
been cleared. ™ 

According to the report for the week ended November 
25, owing to the large amount of ocean space available 
for the clearance of frozen beef and provisions, the rail 
movement had been placed on a three-day schedule—Chi- 
cago to New York. “This arrangement,” the press notice 
says, “will contribute materially to the relief work now 
being done by this government.in the stricken European 
areas. Eighty cars of frozen beef were on hand at the 
terminals the morning of the 26th, as against 204 cars on 
Monday, the 25th. All the cars are in process of delivery. 

“The storage of supplies of war materials intended for 
the use of the allied nations will release valuable pier 
space, much needed for other traffic. Considerable freight 
for the account of the British, French and Italian govern- 
ments on hand at terminals and in transit, and not needed 
abroad, will be sent to the various storage houses. These 
commodities include automobile trucks, barbed wire, empty 
projectiles and shells and lumber. 
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“The Belgian Relief Commission have 286 cars of pro. 
visions on hand, which will be delivered to steamers 
promptly. 

“The freight on hand for River Plata points is some 
what improved, there being a slight increase in tonnage 
allocated. To that degree the issuance of permiis has 
been resumed on essential commodities. 

“The total arrivals of freight cars at the north Ailantic 
ports during the week mentioned were 12,009, as againgt 
12,285 delivered, making an excess of deliveries over re. 
ceipts at these ports of 276 cars. 

“There was also a decrease in the amount of freight 
on hand at south Atlantic and Gulf ports for the wee, 
ended November 21 of 153 cars. During the week the 
Southern Export Committee issued permits covering a 
total of 951 cars of grain, cotton, steel rails, wire, ete, 
from interior points to Galveston, New Orleans, Mobile 
and Savannah. 

“At the port of New York 37 cars of Russian rails 
which have been on ground storage have been disposed 
of, while 200 cars of billets have been ordered to the 
Erie Railroad for unloading on the ground at their ter. 
minals. Most of the commodities held in cars and on 
piers other than recent arrivals are temporarily held yp 
awaiting definite decision from the allied governments as 
to their final disposition. 

“At the port of Savannah, Ga., there is an accumulation 
of approximately 90,000 bales of cotton on the terminals, 
with six ships in port taking on cargoes, including 70,000 
bales of cotton. One additional steamer is due within 
the next two weeks, which will practically clean up all 
export cotton. There is very little activity in connection 
with the handling of export business at the port of Mobile, 
The tie-up of the Munson Line, reported last week, on 
account of iabor troubles at Havana, has been removed 
and four steamers are scheduled to call at Mobile for 
Cuban cargoes during December. Only two ships, with 
European cargoes, other than grain, cleared at the port 
of New Orleans during the week. As a result, the accum: 
lation of export freight has slightly increased. The Osaka 
Shosen Steamship Line recently arranged for a steamer 
to call at New Orleans during November, February and 
April to take on cotton cargoes for movement to Japan 
via Panama. 

“For the week ended November 21, there were 391,47) 
tons of grain in elevators at the north Atlantic ports, 
while 98,340 tons had cleared. For the same period there 
were stored in elevators at the Gulf ports 263,076 tons 
of grain, while 23,074 tons had been cleared. 

“The situation in the Puget Sound district shows a net 
increase of 167 cars on hand over last week and an excess 
of arrivals over deliveries of 189 cars. The cars on wheels 
increased to the extent of 61 cars, while cars in storage 
increased 128 cars. There was a decrease of 22 cars held 
out on line. 

“For the same period the San Francisco district shows 
a net increase of 13 cars on hand, the increase in cals 
on wheels being 19, in storage 1, while there was a de 
crease of 7 cars in ground storage. There is also al 
excess of 13 cars in arrivals over deliveries. This it 
crease is due to the commandeering by the governmell 
of Pacific Mail boats and to the order of the Netherlands 
government to give priority to Java freight on Java Pe 
cific boats.” 


TRANSFER OF CARLOAD SHIPMENT. 


Regional Director Markham, in Circular No. 118, ba 
directed that consignees be notified immediately by postal 
card when a carrier transfers a carload shipment froll 
one car to another. Failure of carriers so to advise shi 
pers, especially consignees, when such a transfer has 
been made, has led to confusion. Consignees have col 
tinued to look for cars which they had been notified had 
been loaded, for days after the shipment, contained in! 
car to which it had been transferred, had arrived at ils 
destination. This circular is as follows: 

“When carload shipments are transferred by carriels 
while en route, it is desired that consignees be notifie 
immediately by the carrier making the transfer, by postal 
ecard notice, using the following form: 


“SIERO OC ..o.ccisic ccna loaded in Car No.....:: 
OS Seas RR ee cal was transferred 
Se ee See: BOER. c4 0.00008 

si vecsbsahartoiiaviala aren arerake Agent..............Railroad.’ 
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2 70,000 TIME ZONE INVESTIGATION held ‘that the failure of the defendants to accord com- 
> within In a supplemental report on No. 10122, Standard Time  plainants free collection and delivery service on interstate 
1 up all Zone Investigation, opinion No. 5495, 51 I. C. C. 499, writ- express shipments performed for other shippers in -their 
nnection ten by Commissioner Aitchison, the Commission acceded vicinity at Newark, N. J., resulted in undue prejudice to 
’ Mobile. to the request of Apalachicola to have the city and the the complainants and the locality in which their plants 
veek, on county in which it is situated placed in the eastern time are situated. No order, however, could be issued by the 
removed @ zone. Heretofore both have been in the central zone. Commission because, since the filing of the complaint, 
ybile for The original order did not direct any change. The orig- the express company has been merged in the American 
ps, with @ inal order, however, made the Apalachicola River the zone Railway Express Company, which corporation was not a 
the port @ boundary. The river divides the city. Technically, there- is proceeding. The Commission said that in 
accumu @ fore, it might have been contended that part of it would , t the new company neglects or refuses to remove 
ie Osaka # be in the eastern and part in the central zone. The mod- 
steamer @ ification leaves the matter without any such possibility. 


lary and 
a FORMS FOR CONCRETE An Pe nia egec oni No. 9964 


> 391,470 An order of reparation has been made in No. 9725, Con- Frank B. Peterson Company vs. A., T. & S. F. et al., opin- 
ic ports, @ crete Engineering Company vs. Pennsylvania Company et ion No. 5459, 51 I. C. C., 401-2, the Commission holding 
od there al, opinion No. 5463, 51 I. C. C., 423-4, on account of an’ that the storage charges on carloads of salmon held at 
076 totsM unreasonable rate on iron or steel forms or molds for New York and Newport News for shipment on through 
concrete construction, from Canton and Martin’s Ferry, bills of lading from San Francisco to London had not been 

Ws a net 0, to San Francisco. The rate charged was $1.85, the shown to be unreasonable or otherwise in contravention 
n excessi@ fifth class rate, which was legally applicable. On Jan. of the law. The complainant contended that there should 
n wheels 31 1917, a commodity rate of $1 was established. Later be no storage charges on export freight moving under 
| Storas’l@ that was increased to $1.25, and that higher rate was ap- through bills of lading, although, as a condition precedent 
ars held proved by the Commission. On shipments from Martin’s' to the issuance of such bills, the railroad company re- 
_B ferry a rate of only 90 cents was assessed, so there were quired the acceptance of liability for storage charges at 

ct_ Shows Hf opfstanding undercharges of $1,916.81. the ports. The shipments moved in November, 1916,-when 
SS the sailing day arrangements for ships were badly dis- 
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This _ Reparation has been ordered in No. 10065, National Sup- 

er ply Company vs. C., B. & Q., opinion No. 5466, 51 I. C. C., 

herlands I 499. < 

Ps Pa o 30, on account of ee rates on a Page The Commission has dismissed No. 9929 and sub No. 1 
om Louisville, Neb., to Northboro and Macedonia, Ia. of the same, Charles Lay et al. vs. American Express 
ewer is to be made to the basis of a subsequently Co. et al opinion No. 5451, 51 I. C. C., 373-5 holding that 
established rate. The Commission found that shipments there was nothings te neessed una hacatne the exeress 
of crushed stone from Cedar Creek, Neb., to Shenandoah , sd P age. . . I 


CASE DISMISSED 


‘cata company has not violated any law or in any way discrimi- 
118, has re overcharged. nated agaisnt the complainants by withdrawing, as it had 
by postal a given notice it would do, the cars, owned by the New 


ent from RATE ON COAL York Central, in which the complainants ship live fish. 
rise shif The railroad company, more than a year ago, notified the 
sfer haf The Commission has dismissed No. 9961, Darby Coal express company that it would have to terminate the con- 
ave cor Sales Co. vs. C. & O., with which was heard fifteenth sec- tract under which the express company was using railroad 
ified hai Uon application No. 3402, opinion No. 5450, 51 I. C. C., cars for that purpose. The fishmen procured injunctions 
ned ina™"0-2. It was held that the complainant had not been fork and Ohio, and at the time of the hearing 
ed at its damaged by the maintenance of a lower rate from Elkhorn Ts were still in service. 

| Powetiond Valley branch of the Big Sandy division of ee ge EN gaa 

varriels € Chesapeake & Ohio to Newport News on coal for trans- 

' notife shipment by water to points outside the Virginia Capes p STEEL GREASE CUPS 
by postal than Was contemporaneously maintained from Harold and An award of reparation has been made in No. 9699, Holt 
; Pikeville, Ky. Manufacturing Company et al. vs. Southern Pacific et al., 
7 iacaa we opinion No. 5457, 51 I. C. C., 397-8, the Commission holding 
erred 4 7 ‘< q On that rates on steel lubricating or grease cups, L. C. L., 
nants I REE EXPRESS SERVICE from Battle Creek and other points of origin to Stockton, 
oad.” In a yeport on No. 10005, Butterworth-Judson Corpora- Cal., were unreasonable. The unreasonableness consisted 








tion et al. vs. Adams Express Co. et al., opinion No. 5453, of higher charges on such cups made of brass or bronze. 
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CAR DETENTION CHARGES 


The Commission has awarded reparation in No. 5458, 
New York & New Jersey Produce Company vs. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, opinion No. 5458, 51 I. C. C., 399- 
400, on account of unduly prejudicial car detention charges 
at Harlem River on carloads of potatoes from points in 
Maine. The charges were held to be unduly prejudicial 
because no such charges were assessed when the potatoes 
moved from points on the Boston & Maine and Maine Cen- 
tral. The reparation is also to cover shipments covered 
by, twe°sub-numbers of the same case. 


RATES ON PETROLEUM 


In a tentative report on No. 9950, Codington County Oil 
Company et al. vs. A., T. & S. F, et al., written by 
Attorney-Examiner Henry Thurtell, it is recommended that 
rates on petroleum be held to be unduly discriminatory 
in so far as those to destinations in South Dakota, from 
points of origin in Oklahoma and Kansas, including Sugar 
Creek, Kan., exceed rates made by taking the rates to 
Pipestone, Minn., Sioux City, Ia., or Sioux Falls, S. D., 
and adding thereto 75 per cent of the fifth class local 
rates from such basing points to destinations, on refined 
oils and 60 per cent on road and fuel oils. 

A further recommendation is that rates on petroleum 
and its products, in carloads, from the midcontinent oil 
field and Oklahoma to Watertown, S. D., which prior to 
Nov. 18, 1917, exceeded the aggregate of intermediate 
rates over Pipestone, shall be held to have been unrea- 
sonable and that reparation be awarded. 


LOUISVILLE FARE CASE 


Attorney-Examiner Myron A. Pattison, in his tentative 
report on No. 10129, a case created by fifteenth section 
applications, No. 4775, filed by the Louisville & Southern 
Indiana Traction Company, and No. 4776, filed by the 
Louisville & Northern Railway & Lighting Company, ask- 
ing permission to double the five-cent faré between Louis- 
ville on the one hand and New Albany and Jeffersonville, 
Ind., on the other, recommends a disposition of the ques- 
tion whether an applicant company is entitled to ask for 
itself a fair return on the value of the property it leases, 
which, if followed, it is thought, may provoke litigation. 
His recommendation is that “the contention that a pro- 
portion of the value of the properties owned and used 
by other carriers, but over which the petitioners operate 
by virtue of certain trackage agreements, should be in- 
cluded in the valuation of petitioners’ lines considered 
and rejected.” 

This question was present in the applications of both 
companies, which, for the purpose of ordinary, as dis- 
tinguished from possible technical consideration, constitute 
parts of a system. The report says that the Louisville & 
Southern Indiana has not been “highly successful” and 
that only through large donations from the parent com- 
pany has it been able to report a surplus. An increase 
of one cent in the fare between Louisville and Jefferson- 
the report says, would increase the revenue from $20,000 
to $24,000. That, with increases allowed on state business 
by the Indiana commission, the report says, would in- 
crease the revenue about $50,000 a year. 

The Louisville & Northern operates to New Albany. 
The recoommendation is that the application respecting 
the intercity fare on that road, for a ten-cent fare, be 
denied, without prejudice, however, to file tariffs increas- 
ing the rate to six cents. Both companies asked for a 
commutation fare of 7.5 cents. Inasmuch as the straight 
fare recommended is only six cents, a commutation fare 
of 7.5 cents would be impossible. 


RATES ON CRUDE OIL 


A recommendation of dismissal is made to the Commis- 
sion in a tentative report, written by Examiner Frederick 
H. Barclay, in respect of No. 10042, Consolidated Oil Re- 
fining Co. vs. Kansas City Southern et al. The allegation 
in the complaint is that the rates on crude oil in tank 
cars, in 1916, from Shreveport, Crichton and Lenzburg, 
La., to East St. Louis, and the existing higher rates were 
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unreasonable and otherwise in violation of the act tg 
regulate commerce. The object of the complaint was ig 
obtain reparation on shipment made prior to the establish. 
ment of a rate of 17 cents from Shreveport and a cop. 
tinuance of that rate. The oil moved under a rate of 99 
cents from Lenzburg, Crichton and Shreveport until the 
Cotton Belt established the rate of 17 cents from Shreve. 
port. The longer two-line-haul carriers followed suit, to 
retain some of the business, rather than allow it all to 
go to the single-line haul of the Cotton Belt. Under Gen. 
eral Order No. 28, the 17-cent rate was increased to 215 
cents and the 22-cent rate from Lenzburg and Crichton 
to 27.5 cents. The report says that, while the spread 
has been increased, as betwen Shreveport on the one 
hand and Crichton-Lenzburg on the. other, the only clearly 
defined issue in the case was that of reasonableness, and 
on that issue Mr. Barclay thinks the showing insufficient 
to warrant condemnation, especially in view of the fact 
that the Director-General, in his answer, said the greater 
revenue demanded was needed to operate the railroads 
under federal control. 


OVERCHARGES ON SULPHUR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


War profits probably amounting to $20,000 or $25,000 will 
have to be returned by the railroads to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. on account of overcharges and an unjusti- 
fied commodity rate between Bryan Mound, Tex., and Cin- 
cinnati on sulphur from the Texas deposit to Hopewell, Va., 
the big ammunition-making plant established there to meet 
the war demand, if the Commission approves a tentative 
report made to it by Attorney-Examiner George T. Bell on 
No. 9824, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Houston & Bra- 
zos Valley et al., and complaints bracketed with that one. 
The bulk of the return of money, if made, will be on ac 
count of overcharges resulting from the uncertainty as to 
the rate adjustment. 

Bell recommends the dismissal of Nos. 9824, 10155, 10189, 
10193 and 10195, leaving No. 10102 the only one on which 
he holds with the complaining firm. As to that one his 
recommendation is that the Commission hold that the car- 
riers had not justified a commodity rate of 30.5 cents from 
Bryan Mound to Cincinnati, used in making up the com- 
bination to Hopewell. An increase from 29 to 30.5 cents in 
that rate, the report says, was not justified, although it was 
referred to and opportunity for justification was afforded. 


The complaints were that the combinations not only to 
Hopewell, but to powder-making plants in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania nearer Wilmington and Philadelphia, the 
points near which the older mills are located, were in Vio 
lation of the first three sections of the act. Bell was not 
able to reach any such conclusion. He found, however, 
overcharges on shipments covered by No. 9824. They re 
sulted from the application of a sixth class rate of 6.3 cents 
per hundred pounds from Petersburg, Va., to Hopewell. 
Bell says the proper rate to have applied was only 35 cents 
a ton, the overcharge being, therefore, 4.55 cents per 100 
pounds, or a total of about $5,600 on the shipments. About 
400 cars were routed through East St. Louis and Cincin- 
nati. Bell came to the conclusion that they were ovel- 
charged in sums totaling about $10,000, which he thinks 
the Commission should require to be refunded. His col 
clusion is that the legal rate was 50.4 cents. Rates of 538 
and 51.9 cents. The overcharge of about $5,600 on the 
movement through Cincinnati does not grow out of the 
unjustified rate of 30.5 cents, but is a distinct proposition, 
the overcharges being amounts in excess of the lowest com 
bination that could be made by using the rate of 30.5 cents, 
which Bell says should be condemned because no attempt 
to justify it was made. 

These complaints were made possible by the discovery 
of sulphur deposits at Bryan Mound, after the war had 
closed the foreign sources of supply for the fertilizer fac 
tories and powder mills. The sulphur had to move before 
the rate adjustment could be made to meet the new col 
dition, namely, sulphur, to be moved in large quantities, 
with nothing but uncertain combinations to be applied 
The period of uncertainty covered by the complaints col 
tinued from April 30 to August 8, 1917. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


American overseas trade under American control and 
carried in American bottoms, it is believed, will be larger 
jn proportion to the whole American overseas trade than 
it was before the war in 1914 began the profound dislo- 
cation that has since that time characterized all business. 
This is not to say that anyone expects the volume of 
export trade under peace conditions even to approximate 
what it attained during hostilities. European armies are 
being demobilized and the units composing them are tak- 
ing up work of production in place of works of destruc- 
tion. In the course of a few weeks, after tentative terms 
of peace have been agreed on among the allies and the 
United States, the demobilization will be at an accelerated 
pace. Then the anti bellum competition will be restored, 
not in full, but to a large percentage. 


American overseas trade will be large because the 
United States for the first time since the Civil War has 
a merchant marine of considerable size. That merchant 
marine is’in strong hands—those of the government of 
the United States. Its first duty is to carry goods. If it 
were in the hands of private owners its first duty would 
be to make a profit for its owners. 


Subsidy, which is a hateful word to many Americans, 
is to be paid for the promotion of foreign trade. Genera- 
tion after generation has advocated an adequate merchant 
marine and implored Congress to grant subsidies in one 
form or another. Congress either declined to act or affirm- 
atively defeated the measures designed to provide for 
such stimulation of oversea business. 


The subsidy to be paid is of unknown size. No one 
knows how much it is going to cost the people of the 
United States to maintain and operate ships owned or 
controlled by the United States Shipping Board. At this 
time no one seems to care very much how much of an 
expense account is to be incurred in behalf of the opera- 
tion of the ships built largely to meet an emergency 


created by the submarine campaign. An exception to that° 


statement may be made in behalf of the owners of the 
ships, who would like to see them return to themselves 
for operation on their own account. Ship-owners, natur- 
ally, constitute only a small percentage of the people of 
the country. 


American ships will be more expensive to operate than 
any of those with which they will come into competition. 
That is to say, a ship of 3,500 gross tons will incur an 
expense account on its voyage greater than one of like 
tonnage flying the British or Italian flag. That, however, 
does not mean necessarily that the unit cost of putting 
a ton of American commodities into a highly competitive 
market will be greater than that incurred in transferring 
to that market a ton of British, French, or Italian mer- 
chandise. While American wages, both in the shops and 
on the ships, are higher than those paid in British or 
French shops or ships the American workman, as a rule, 
produces more than his foreign competitor. That is the 
only reason that has enabled Americans to remain in 
competition with Europeans. In a common way of speak- 
ing, an English employer hires four men where an Amer- 
ican has three employes. In some instances the pro- 
portion is nearly two to one. 

Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, is one of those 
who believes it will be possible for the American mer- 
chant marine to operate in competition with the British, 
French, Italian, and Greek, notwithstanding the handicaps 
imposed by the La Follette seaman’s law, which assures 
Sailors and laborers on American ships higher wages, bet- 
ter quarters, and better food than is provided for sailors 
in other merchant navies. That law protects every ship- 
Ping contract existing between the masters and the sailors 
on a ship flying a foreign flag that enters American terri- 
torial waters. The validity of the statute is now under 
consideration by the Supreme Court of the United States, 
arguments thereon having been made early in the present 
term of that tribunal. If the law is valid and foreign 
ships continue to put into American ports, it is figured by 
the government that a higher scale of wages and better 
living conditions will be forced on the owners of foreign 
Ships. The theory is that there are not enough sailors 
and marine laborers to provide crews for the ships in 
existence. On that assumption it is figured that Amer- 
ican ships operating under the La Follette law will have 
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full crews, while their competitors will have to operate 
short-handed or not at all. Opponents of the La Follette 
law denied the major premise. In nearly all ports there 
are more sailors desiring berths than there are ships with 
unoccupied sleeping quarters. There are exceptions to 
that rule, it is admitted, hence the possibility of “crimps” 
who make a living by “shanghaing” sailors and in other 
ways practically putting him into slavery. 

But no matter what the handicap and the operating ex- 
pense, it is believed there will be forces at work to pro- 
mote overseas trade that will not be denied. Under the 
Webb law American manufacturers and exporters are 
permitted to organize combinations for overseas business. 
The anti-trust law to the contrary, notwithstanding, Ger- 
man combinations operated in the United States before 
the war. That fact was brought to the attention of the 
House committee on the judiciary, while it was consider- 
ing the Webb combination bill, by J. D. A. Morrow, then 
an employe of the Federal Trade Commission, now secre- 
tary of the National Coal Association. Members of the 
committee were objecting to this grant of authority to 
make combinations for foreign trade on the ground that 
if such mergers were permitted for such purpose the 
chances were that the combinations would operate in do- 
mestic business. Morrow protested against such a view 
on the ground that even if the combinations did as sug- 
gested, they would only be fighting fire with fire, because 
combinations of British and German manufacturers were 
operating at that very time in the United States. Amer- 
ican copper was being bought by an organization of Ger- 
man manufacturers and the wool-weavers of Great Britain 
were banded together so that there would be only one 
buyer of American wool. That statement, it is believed, 
broke down the opposition to the Webb export combina- 
tion bill and it became law. 

During the war all anti-trust and combination statutes 
were disregarded. The allied and American governments 
themselves organized the most tyrannical combinations 
for dealing with every phase of the trade, on the theory 
that a free market would seriously hamper war opera- 
The govern- 
ment combinations were made with a view to keeping 
down prices. The anti-trust statutes were enacted on 
the theory that they were necessary to prevent American 
manufacturers from combining to increase prices. Under 
conditions now prevailing it is believed it will be neces- 
sary for the Shipping Board and the combinations of 
Américan exporters to co-operate so that there will be a 
union between government and business such as Germany 
had long before the war broke out. The Shipping Board, 
being under no compulsion to show a profit on its opera- 
tions, will be able, it is‘figured, to make rates that will 
enable Americans to enter markets that would be closed 
if it were necessary to engage ships, the operations of 
which had to show profit if they were continued in trade. 

At present the Shipping Board is making at least a pre- 
tence of publishing rates to various markets; many of 
them, however, are what is known in railroad rate par- 
lance as “paper” rates. Exporters in New York are 
criticizing the Shipping Board for publishing rates under 
which it cannot offer any service because it has not the 
boats with which to perform the carriage. The chartering 
committee of the Shipping Board in New York publishes 
the rates which New York exporters are attacking, not 
because the rates are unreasonable, but because they 
convey a false impression to the merchants in the ports 
to which they are supposed to apply. While the Shipping 
Board is publishing rates but not furnishing boats, ships 
not controlled by the Shipping Board are carrying mer- 
chandise to those ports at rates much higher than those 
offered the public by the chartering committee. The Ship- 
ping Board publishes a rate of $90 per ton to Greece and 
$71.50 to Algiers. American exporters are sending goods 
to Algiers at rates more than double the figures quoted 
by the Shipping Board. One firm of exporters made c. i. f. 
quotations to Athens based on a shipping rate of $250 
per ton. For the benefit of land shippers it may be ex- 
plained that a c. i. f. quotation is the same as an f. o. b. 
destination quotation. The quotation was refused on the 
ground that a rate of $90 a ton applied. The firm which 
had expected to ship on a $250 rate found that the rate 
really in effect on boats that were operating was $350 
per ton. 

Another rate quoted by the Shipping Board’s chartering 
committee was $66 a ton. That is $24 less than any rate 
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that could be obtained by the firm of exporters. The New 
Yorkers naturally are asking where they may find the 
boats that are supposed to carry American goods at the 
“paper” rates. They would like to do business with them. 
The Shipping Board does not guarantee any regular sailing 
for the ports mentioned. The rates, however, are those 
which will be imposed when it has ships for the destina- 
tions mentioned in the publications. 


That the Shipping Board intends continuance at the 
maximum during the coming year may be inferred from 
the fact that its estimates for the year beginning July 1 
total $579,452,500. More than a billion of that sum will 
be needed for the completion of steel ships already or- 
dered, many of which are nearing completion. The board 
is not now worrying about the cost of operation repre- 
sented by the high cost of the ships. That extreme cost 
had to be incurred because ships were a war necessity. 
The ships are in existence and nothing would be saved 
by allowing them to rust at the wharves. 

American ships, and ships controlled by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board, 1,448 in number, having a deadweight tonnage 
of 7,321,581, will not be operated by the Shipping Board 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation unless the Shipping 
Board is unable, after a bona fide effort, to “contract with 
a citizen of the United States for the purchase, lease or 
charter of such vessel under the terms and conditions as 
may be prescribed by the board.” The quoted words are 
from the eleventh section of the shipping board law. They 
may be taken as the present answer to the query as to 
how and by whom the ships that are expected to increase 
the overseas trade are to be operated. The Board, when 
the emergency produced by the European war has passed, 
must advertise for competitive offerings for the privilege 
of operating the ships. While the war lasts the board may 
operate the ships or do with them what it thinks best. 
As a matter of fact, in the final analysis, the words quoted 
leave the question as to whether there shall be public or 
private operation wholly within the discretion of the board. 

At the expiration of five years from the conclusion of 
the war, the last paragraph of the eleventh section, before 
mentioned, the Emergency Fleet Corporation, or any other 
company in which the United States is a stockholder, must 
die by limitation. The property of the corporation shall 
revert to the board. That body may then sell, lease or 
charter the boats at the best terms possible and dispose 
of the other property of the corporation on the best avail- 
able terms. 

The Shipping Board, in obedience to the terms of the 
statute of its creation, has been carrying on investigations 
as to the relative cost of both construction and operation 
in American yards and with American crews, under the 
American flag. It is not ready to report. Its war work 
has been of such an engrossing nature that it has made 
not much more than a start in the collection of data that 
Congress obviously intended should afford light on the 
question as to what it should do toward the creation of an 
American merchant marine. 


“At this time and probably for a year there will be no 
sharp need to seek for an answer to the question as to 
what shall be done with the ships the board has already 
in its possession and those it will receive in the remainder 
of the current fiscal year, which ends on June 30 next. At 
present five-sixths of the tonnage owned and controlled by 
the United States is used in keeping the Atlantic ferry in 
working order. Supplying the army and Belgium is put 
down as the first duty of the ships. French and other 
allied interests are second and foreign and domestic com- 
merce are third. Just how great the demand for military 
purposes is may be ‘inferred from the fact that nitrates 
from Chile, needed in the manufacture of ammunition, 
and petroleum, needed for the operation of ships, have now 
fallen into the list of things that constitute ordinary com- 
merce. 

Put in another way, the military forces and the starving 
people of Belgium and France require so much shipping 
that, for the time being, at least, there is no need of keep- 
ing nitrates on the list of things that must be carried 
ahead of everything else. The need of provisioning Europe 
is so great that the military needs cannot be put forward 
for competition, although the condition is merely that of 
an armistice with the possibility of a revival of the fighting. 

If ships necessarily meant increased commerce, there 
would be ground for great rejoicing. The American mer- 
chant marine is now sécond only to that of Great Britain. 
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According to the figures that have been compiled by the 
Officials most interested, the British merchant marine has 
a total of 15,100,000 gross tons. The American 5,200,000. 

During the period between August, 1917, and November 
1, 1918, the record of ship construction in American yards 
was the greatest ever made anywhere, running something 
over 2,300,000 gross tons. The greatest prior record, made 
by British yards in 1913, was 1,932,000 tons. 

In that period 548 ships were delivered to the Shipping 
Board, all but thirteen being from American yards. in 
the part of the current year ending December 1, the de- 
liveries to the board were 485, of which 472 were from 
American yards, the other being from Japanese. 

At the beginning of October the program of the Shipping 
Board called for the delivery, by the end of 1920, of 2,710 
ships with a deadweight tonnage of 16,709,718. A gross 
weight ton is 1.67 deadweight tons, so that reduced to the 
British equivalent the American tonnage delivered to the 
end of 1920 would be about 10,000,000 gross tons in addi- 
tion to that which has been delivered. The American ton- 
nage then would be in excess of the present tonnage of the 
premier merchant navy. 


SWIFT & CO. NOT GUILTY 


In the following decision of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit in the case of Swift & 
Co., plaintiff in error, vs. U. S. of America, defendani 
in error to the District Court of the U. S. for the North- 
ern District of Illinois, Eastern Division, the judgment 
of the latter court, by which Swift & Co. were sentenced 
to pay a fine of $60,000 in the so-called Ann Arbor case 
for alleged violations of the Elkins law, etc., is reversed: 


Writ of error to reverse judgment imposing fine for 
violation of the Elkins act, ete. 

Before: Baker, Alschuler and Evans, Circuit Judges. 

Plaintiff in error, indicted upon twenty-nine counts, was 
found guilty on all of them and sentenced to pay a fine 
of sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) upon twenty-eight of 
them, one having been dismissed. The charges preferred 
against it may be divided into two classes. Counts one 
to twenty-five dealt with section (1) of the Elkins act. 
The last four counts charged plaintiff in error with a 
violation of section 10 of the act to regulate commerce. 
All the offenses arose out of four shipments. 

One of the customers of the plaintiff in error was the 
Saginaw Beef Company. This company purchased some 
goods outright, while other products were shipped to it 
to be sold on a commission basis. The Saginaw Beef 
Company, through its employes, solicited various retail 
merchants between Alberta and Owosso, Michigan, on the 
Ann Arbor Railroad, for orders which were later filled 
by plaintiff in error and billed to the Saginaw Beef Com- 
pany. Plaintiff in error did not appear in the transactions 
between the Saginaw Beef Company and the retailer. 

When the territory had been covered and the orders 
secured, the Saginaw Beef Company sent its order to 
plaintiff in error. Shipments were made in carloads, 
routed—Chicago to Owosso, Mich., via the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad to Manitowoc, thence via the car 
ferry operated by the Ann Arbor Railroad to Frankfort, 
Mich., thence by the Ann Arbor road to Owosso. It 
appears that four cars were thus shipped at different 
dates. The seals remained intact until the cars reached 
a distributing point in Michigan, where representatives 
of the Saginaw Beef Company boarded the car and at 
each station where customers resided, the meat was taken 
by these representatives and delivered to the retailer or 
placed in the depot for the retailer. Plaintiff in error 
paid the freight charges upon the basis of carload ship- 
ments to Owosso. 


EVANS, C. J.: 

Although .several assignments of error are presented, 
only one need be considered. For it is admitted by 
both sides that the judgment cannot stand if the ship- 
per was entitled to carload rates for each of the four 
shipments mentioned. Plaintiff in error admits that its 
right to carload rates is dependent upon certain rules 
appearing in the published tariff sheets of the Ann Arbor 
road in force at the time of the shipments; that if these 
rules do not furnish support for the carload rate, then 
it obtained a reduced rate on each of its four shipments. 
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The case therefore turns upon the construction and the 
application of these rules to the facts as stated. 


These rules appearing under the general head of 
“Charges for stopping cars in transit to complete loading 
or partly unload” read as follows: 

(A) Cars containing freight which is waybilled at car- 
load rates, will be stopped in transit to complete loading 
of car, or to partly unload contents of car (except as 
otherwise specifically provided). 

(B) The charge for stopping off cars for the purpose 
of unloading a portion of the contents, or completing loads, 
will be three dollars ($3) per car for each stop. 

These rules obviously pertain to carload shipments. 
They deal with and recognize the rights of shippers who 
are shipping freight in carload lots. The first one may 
have been unusual, but it was conceded on the trial that 
it was on file with the I. C. C. and was in force on the 
Ann Arbor line at the time of the shipments in question. 

Nor can there be much dispute as to the meaning of 
the words “stop in transit to complete loading of car or 
to partly unload contents of car” as used in rule (A), 
especially in view of the language “stop off cars in tran- 
sit” adopted in rule (B). If a shipper under these rules 
asked to have his car “stop off in transit” (put on a side- 
track or left at a station to be taken by a later train) 
he was charged three dollars for each such stop. If the 
shipper wished to take on freight to fill the car or partly 
unload the car (there being no necessity for holding the 
car for a later train), rule (A) governed and no charge 
was made. Not only is this construction the only rational 
one, but it is in complete harmony with the understanding 
of the officials of the Ann Arbor road, as shown by their 
testimony, and it is in harmony with the practice of the 
road, aS carried on when shipments by other parties of 
a similar character, were made. 

Had experts given testimony tending to dispute this 
construction, we think the shipper would still be bound 
only by a fair and reasonable construction of these rules. 
The correct rule of construction in a situation like this 
is announced in Newton Gum Co. vs. C., B. & Q. R. R. Co., 
16 I. C. C. 346, as follows: 

“The law compels carriers to publish and post their 
schedules of charges upon the theory that they will be 
informative. A shipper who consults them has a right 
to rely upon their obvious meaning. He cannot be 
charged with knowledge of the intention of the framers 
or the carrier’s canons of construction or of some other 
tariff not even referred to in the one carrying the rate. 
The public posting of tariffs will be largely useless if the 
carrier’s interpretation is to be dependent upon tradition 
and the arbitrary practices of a general freight office. 

“A classification sheet is put before the public for its 
information. It is supposed to be expressed in plain 
terms, so that the ordinary business man can understand 
it, and, in connection with the rate sheets, can determine 
for himself what he can be lawfully charged for trans- 
portation.” 

But it is claimed that these rules must yield to rule 11 
of the Official Classification No. 38, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

In no case will the charge for a consignment of freight 
(shipped at one time by one consignor to one consignee 
and destination, when loaded by shipper, on or in one 
car be greater when computed at actual or estimated 
weight and L. C. L. rate than on basis of C. L. rate and 
minimum carload weight; nor will the charge for a full 
carload when loaded by shipper be greater at C. L. rate 
and minimum carload weight than on basis of L. C. L. 
rate and actual or estimated weight. 

By adding three dollars for each stop to the carload 
rate the government contends that a rate greater than 
the L. C. L. charge was obtajned, and, therefore, under 
this last quoted rule, the L. C. L. rate applied. 

This position is well answered by referring to a rule 
governing Official Classification No. 38, and reading as 
follows: 

“A tariff is not governed by a classification or excep- 
a thereto except when and to the extent stated on the 
arift.” 

inasmuch as this classification rule was not set forth 
in the tariff sheets of the Ann Arbor Railroad from which 
quotation has been made, it cannot govern over a con- 
trary rule therein appearing. 

But a further reason for not applying this rule 11 of 
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the Official Classification No. 38 lies in the fact that the 
shipper was not subject to a charge of three dollars for 
every stop and therefore the carload rates plus the charge 
for stopping did not in fact exceed the L. C. L. rate. 

We are also convinced that still another reason exists 
for not applying this rule to this case. The character 
of this shipment, or any freight shipment, must be de- 
termined at the time the shipment begins, and cannot 
be changed, so far as the application of rates is concerned, 
by the subsequent conduct of either the consignor or the 
consignee. Consignor’s exercise of his right to stop a 
shipment in transit cannot relieve him of his obligation 
to pay the freight charges based upon the character of 
the shipment as it was originally begun. Nor would con- 
signor’s determination, after a shipment has begun, to 
handle the freight differently from what it was originally 
billed, change the character of the shipment. 

The government further contends that the L. C. L. rate 
should have been applied because each carload shipment 
was not a single shipment, but in reality was from the 
plaintiff in error as consignor to the various retailers to 
whom the Saginaw Beef Company made sales as con- 
signees. This appears to be the theory of the indictment, 
as each such shipment is made the basis of a separate 
count. 

This theory totally ignores, not only the bill of lading 
wherein but one consignee, the Saginaw Beef Company, 
is named, the undisputed testimony that plaintiff in error 
was a stranger to the transactions between the retailer 
and the beef company, but it also ignores the two rules 
above quoted. 

The right of plaintiff in error to ship fresh meats in 
carload lots from Chicago to Owosso or to intermediate 
points was affirmatively established on the trial by the 
introduction of freight tariff sheets, circulars of the I. C. 
C. and the Official Classification in force at the time of 
the shipments. In fact, this right to make carload ship- 
ments between these points is fully conceded by the gov- 
ernment. 

This same documentary proof recognized, and, in fact, 
established, the shipper’s right to the benefit of transit 
privileges on connecting lines. In other words, a shipper 
making a carload shipment from Chicago to Owosso was 
entitled to all the transit privileges which the tariff sheets 
of the Ann Arbor road permitted. Among these transit 
privileges was the shipper’s right to stop in transit, as 
defined in these two rules (A) and (B). 

The shipment having lost none of its carload character 
by its various stops, the shipper was free to bill the car 
to one consignee to be delivered, when unloaded, to vari- 
ous parties. A shipper making shipments in carload lots 
has the right to bill to a single consignee, though the 
contents of the car may be intended for different indi- 
viduals. [. C. C. va. D. L. & W. BR. BR. Co., 220 U. S&S. 236. 

It is finally claimed by the government that the char- 
acter of the shipment should be determined by the fact 
that employes of the Ann Arbor road helped unload the 
freight and that, inasmuch as carload shipments are un- 
loaded by the consignee, an inference arises that the 
parties (the shipper and the carrier) intended the ship- 
ment as an L. C. L. shipment. 


Ignoring for the moment the government’s failure to 
show plaintiff in error had knowledge of this fact, we find 
from an examination of the evidence that the govern- 
ment’s claim in this respect is not supported by the proof. 
In three of the cars at least, the consignee unloaded the 
cars unaided by the carrier’s employes. In one car only 
is there an inference that the railroad employes helped 
the consignee to unload the freight. It appears clearly 
that the consignee provided men to unload the cars, that 
it paid the passenger fares of these employes whose duty 
it was to handle the freight. If any assistance was given 
by the train brakeman it was merely by way of accom- 
modation, or perhaps to make possible an earlier departure 
from the station. 

If any inference can be drawn from this record on this 
phase of the case, it must therefore be unfavorable to 
the proposition. For if local shipments were to be han- 
dled by the carrier, and only in case of carload shipments 
was the consignee required to handle the freight, what 
conclusion must we draw from the fact that the consignee 
provided two men to unload each car of freight? 

But this contention is conclusively answered by further 
reference to the rules in question. Neither rule forbids 
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an employe of the railroad from helping the shipper to 
unload the freight. 

It follows from what has been said, that plaintiff in 
error was entitled to a carload rate on each of its four 
shipments and the charges set forth in the indictment are 
unsupported by the evidence. 

The judgment is reversed and a new trial ordered. 


MEAT DISTRIBUTION BILL 


The-Trafic World Washington Burcau. 


A proposal that the government shall exercise a degree 
of control over the distribution of meat and meat food 
products in peace-times akin to that which it has been 
exercising during the war is contained in a bill (H.R. 
13324), introduced by Repreesntative Sims of Tennessee, 
chairman of the interstate and foreign commerce com- 
mittee of the House. The bill was referred to his com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The desire is to place the meat-packing industry under 
control so as to prevent, Mr. Sims said, the monopolistic 
tendencies of big units in the trade. The bill is limited 
in its application to the operations of units handling 500,000 
head of cattle per annum. The title of the bill is “to 
provide transportation, storage and marketing facilities 
for and regulate commerce among the states in live stock, 
meats and other products derived from live stock or the 
slaughtering of live stock.” 

The bill is largely a transportation measure, because one 
of its main features is a declaration that the operation of 
all refrigerator and specially equipped cars for the trans- 
portation of live stock, meats and other animal products is 
to be exclusively a function of the United States, which 
means that others are not to engage in the business. The 
bill is as follows: 

“That in further regulation of commerce among the 
states for the purpose of providing adequate transportation, 
storage and marketing facilities for live stock and for 
meats and other products derived from live stock, or the 
slaughtering of live stock, with respect to such commerce 
the President of the United States is authorized— 

“(a) To acquire from time to time for the United States 
through such agency or agencies as he may designate such 
refrigerator cars and cars specially constructed or equipped 
for the transportation of live stock or meats or other prod- 
ucts derived in whole or in part from live stock or the 
slaughtering of live stock, which cars are owned or oper- 
ated by others than railroads engaged in interstate com- 
merce, as he deems fit for service and necessary or appro- 
priate for the purposes of this Act, together with such 
feeding stations, icing stations, car shops and other ad- 
juncts, appurtenances and facilities as he may deem neces- 
sary or appropriate for their operation; all stockyards at 
which the receipts of live stock during the calendar year 
nineteen hundred and seventeen exceeded five hundred 
thousand head, together with such terminal and belt rail- 
roads, exchange buildings, rendering plants, serum plants, 
market news services and such other buildings, adjuncts 
and appurtenances as he may deem necessary or appro- 
priate for the operation of such stockyards and facilities 
and for the operation of competitive live stock markets; 
such cold storage and freezing plants and warehouses, to- 
gether with such adjuncts and appurtenances of the same, 
as he may deem necessary or appropriate to provide facili- 
ties for the operation thereof, or for the storage and com- 
petitive marketing of meats or other products derived in 
whole or in part from live stock or from the slaughtering 
of live stock. 


“(b) To acquire, construct or establish from time to 
time for the United States, through such agency or agencies 
as he may designate, such additional refrigerator cars, 
specially equipped cars, stockyards, storage facilities and 
marketing facilities, together with such adjuncts and ap- 
purtenances for the operation of the same as he may deem 
necessary or appropriate for the purposes of this Act. 

“(c) To acquire for the United States, through such 
agency or agencies as he may designate, such real estate as 
he may deem necessary or appropriate for the development 
and improvement of such stockyards, transportation facili- 
ties, storage facilities and marketing facilities. 

“(d) To acquire for the United States, through such 
agency or agencies as he may designate, such real estate 
as he may deem necessary or appropriate for the location 
thereon of packing houses, rendering plants, serum plants 
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and other establishments or facilities for the preparation 
and manufacture of meats and other products derived in 
whole or in part from live stock or the slaughtering of live 
stock, and to lease or license the use of such real estate 
and facilities connected therewith upon such terms and 
conditions as he may deem necessary or appropriate, such 
leases and licenses to be revocable in the discretion of the 
President, and upon such terms as he may from time to 
time prescribe. 

“(e) To operate for the United States, as common car. 
riers, through such agency or agencies as he may designate, 
all stock cars, refrigerator cars and specially equipped 
cars acquired for the United States under the provisions 
of this Act. 

“(f) To operate for the United States, through such 
agency or agencies as he may designate, all stockyards, 
storage facilities and marketing facilities acquired for the 
United States under the provisions of this Act as public 
utilites upon payment of such charges and upon con- 
pliance with such conditions amd regulations as may from 
time to time be prescribed by him or such agency or agen- 
cies as he may designate for that purpose. 

“(g) To acquire, by purchase, lease or condemnation, 
the cars, stockyards, real estate and other properties which 
he is, by the provisions of this Act, authorized to acquire. 

“(h) To establish such agencies, appoint such officials 
and employes, make such rules and regulations, prescribe 
such fees, tariffs and charges, and lease, license or appor- 
tion the use of any property or facilities of property ac- 
quired under the provisions of this Act upon such terms 
and conditions as may, in his judgment, be necessary and 
appropriate to effect the purposes of this Act. 

“Sec. 2. That for the more effectual carrying out of the 
purposes of this Act the operation in interstate commerce 
of all refrigerator cars and specially equipped cars for the 
transportation of live stock, meats and other products de- 
rived in whole or in part from live stock or the slaughter- 
ing of live stock is hereby declared to be exclusively a 
function of the United States, and shall be operated ex- 
clusively by such agency or agencies as the President may 
designate under the provisions of this Act, or by such 
licensee or licensees as he may designate and upon such 
terms as he may provide in and by license issued by him 
for such purpose and under such rtgulations as he may 
from time to time prescribe. 


“Sec. 3. That for the more effectual carrying out of the 
purposes of this Act, all persons, partnerships, associa- 
tions or corporations engaged in the operation, in inter- 
state commerce, of stockyards or the adjuncts, appur- 
tenances and facilities hereinbefore enumerated or en- 
gaged in the purchase, manufacture, storage or sale in 
interstate commerce of live stock or the products derived 
in whole or in part from live stock or the slaughtering of 
live stock, shall operate exclusively under license issued 
by the President through such agency or agencies as he 
may designate, and upon such terms as he may prescribe 
in such licenses and under such regulations as may from 
time to time be prescribed by him or with his approval by 
such agency or agencies as he may designate; Provided, 
That sueh license shall be revocable at the discretion of 
the President; Provided further, That the provisions of 
such license may include the relation, direct or indirect, 
of the licensee to the purchase, manufacture, storage or 
sale in interstate commerce, of commodities other than 
live stock and the products derived in whole or in part 
from live stock or the slaughtering of live stock. 

“Sec. 4. That when, in his judgment, such action shall 
be necessary or useful for the purposes of this Act, the 
President may form one or more corporations under the 
laws of any state, territory or district of the United States, 
as an agency or agencies for the purchase, extension, lease, 
release, maintenance or operation of such property as may 
be lawfully acquired under this Act and for the doing of 
such things as may lawfully be done under this Act; the 
capital stock of such corporation or corporations thus 
formed shall be subscribed and retained by the United 
States, and shall be issued and paid for out of the funds 
provided under authorization herein, or otherwise provided 
by Congress, in such amounts and at such times as the 
President shall direct. The directors of any such col- 
poration shall not be more than five, and shall be ap 
pointed ‘by the President, by and with the consent of the 
Senate. . 
“Sec. 5. That for the purposes of this Act there 18 
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authorized to be appropriated, out of any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $500,000,- 
000 to be used as a revolving fund, and all moneys and 
other property derived from the operation, leasing or li- 
censing under the provisions of this Act are hereby de- 
clared to be the property of the United States; and unless 
otherwise directed by the President shall not be covered 
into the Treasury, but such moneys and properties shall 
be an addition to and a part of the revolving fund. hereby 
created. The President shall each year, as soon as prac- 
ticable after January 1, cause a detailed report to be made 
and submitted to the Congress of all receipts and expendi- 
tures made under this Act, and of the acts of the agency 
or agencies employed hereunder. At such periods as the 
President shall direct the books shall be closed and -the 
balance of revenues over disbursements, or such part as he 
may deem advisable, shall be covered into the Treasury 
of the United States. If such revenues are insufficient to 
meet such disbursements, the deficit shall be paid out of 
such revolving fund in such manner as the President may 
direct. 

“See. 6. That if any section or provision of this Act 
shall be invalid for any reason whatsoever, the invalidity 
of such section or provision shall not be construed to 
affect the validity of any other section or provision thereof.” 


TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Transportation conditions throughout the entire country 
showed a decided improvement for the week ended De- 
cember 9, according to a report made public December 11 
by Director-General McAdoo. Passenger traffic increased, 
both in regular and limited Pullman trains, while in some 
of the regions additional train service has been estab- 
lished. The discontinuance on the part of the Director- 
General of the surcharge on parlor and sleeping cars made 
a noticeable addition to travel, especially in the south- 
western region. Following is the summary. 

Eastern Region: While movement of freight traffic as 
a total shows some decrease, it is believed that the re- 
adjustment of trade conditions will gradually remove this 
tendency. 

Cars of freight at New York terminals show quite an 
increase as a result of stopping export of a great deal of 
overseas freight; domestic freight on hand at terminals 
shows no increase. 

During the month of November 9,344 cars of eastbound 
traffic were handled by Lake Michigan car ferries, avoid- 
ing the Chicago gateways. 

New schedules in effect Décember 2 for eastbound per- 
ishable freight. 

Movement of food and supplies for export via New York 
shows large increase in the last half of November over 
the first half of that month. 

Increase in passenger traffic, both in regular and limited 
Pullman trains, and heavy movement of troops to interior 
mobilization camps. 


Allegheny Region: Regular passenger travel normal, 


' but war workers’ special train service being further with- 


drawn, although one new night train was arranged from 
South Bethlehem to Souderton, Pa., for workmen of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


Further progress made in the interchangeability of pas- 
Senger tickets between roads in this region. 

Coal production is still increasing. . 

Loading of express traffic being followed up, and result- 
ing in some elimination of express cars by the better 
loading of others. 

‘ Further lifting of embargo against rail shipments. 

Pocahontas Region: General passenger travel very 
heavy, particularly due to the discharge of soldiers and 
Sailors and laborers returning from munition plants. 

Ticket offices greatly taxed, but relief assigned. 

Additional train service on the Norfolk & Western lo- 
cally to accommodate the increased traffic. 

Movement of freight shows material increase over pre- 
vious week, particularly in coal and lumber. 

Southern Region: Passenger travel generally normal, 
although in some spots the influenza continues to dis- 
courage travel. 

The winter tourish travel to Florida is gradually in- 
creasing, and the ticketing of discharged soldiers has been 
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extremely heavy, active measures being taken to equip 
the ticket offices to handle the business. 

Passenger equipment has been generally available to 
accommodate the traffic, except some temporary trouble 
on the Richmond-Washington Line. 

Pullman and parlor car service established November 
25 between Jacksonville and Tampa on the Seaboard Air 
Line trains Nos. 3 and 4. 

Women students graduating November 16 from the 
schools of instruction have been placed in various offices, 
and reports in regard to their efficiency are very satis- 
factory. 

The work of the Southern Freight Service Bureaus seems 
to be increasing, and it is believed their usefulness to the 
public is being enlarged. 

Movement of cotton is still slow, and this has its effect 
on the purchasing power of the communities, and there- 
fore on the general movement of traffic. 

Refrigerator car supply for southern perishables is good. 

Northwestern Region: No report. 

Central Western Region: Grain loading shows small 
increase, and live stock a large increase, but the freight 
movement shows very heavy decrease, owing to the slow- 
ing up of business. 

Loading of L. C. L. freight at number of stations shows 
an average increase of 10 per cent in weight per car. 

California orange crop is estimated at 14,322,000 boxes, 
or practically twice the crop last year, while the lemon 
crop promises 25 per cent increase over the heavy crop 
of two years ago. 

Passenger travel is still below normal, but shows slight 
improvement. 

Reports received from all lines on the new dining car 
service indicate general approval. 

Southwestern Region: Oil fields contiguous to Ranger, 
Tex., developing rapidly, but sulphur loading at Freeport, 
Tex., and Sulphur, La., shows decrease, due to the armis- 
tice. 

Coal movement shows reduction, due to the mild weather 
and the large supply stored by industries. 

Oil from midcontinent field continues to show heavy 
movement. 

Movement of forest products continues to increase. 

Regular passenger travel increasing and unusually heavy 
to California and Texas. 

Through sleeper via Missouri Pacific reinstated between 
St. Louis and Denver. 

Discontinuance of surcharge in parlor and sleeping cars 
has resulted, it is reported, in marked increase in the 
travel in these cars. 

War Department: Condition at New York shows con- 
siderable improvement over past three or four weeks by 
better unloading. 

Some accumulations at various storage points, due to 
the heavy movement to these points of traffic primarily 
intended for overseas. 

Newport News continues to be badly congested, but the 
discontinuance of this point for overseas traffic will help 
out the situation materially. 

Situation on Pacific coast in good shape. 

Transportation conditions through the entire country 
generally satisfactory, and the work of reconsigning and 
diverting to interior storage of large quantities of War 
Department property originally consigned to the ports for 
overseas, is reported to have been satisfactorily handled 
by the carriers. : 


Navy Department: Congested situation at the Navy 
Bush Terminal, New York, which will have to be relieved 
by embargo if the increased efforts to unload are not 
successful in furnishing relief. 

Necessity developing for unusually large amount of 
storage room to take care of the winding up of contracts 
and the return of a good deal of material from overseas; 
a great deal of this material will have to be shipped back 
to interior points. 

Establishment of freight agency at Hampton Roads naval 
base, Sewalls Point, by the Virginian Railway has been 
very helpful. 

Fuel Administration—All Regions: Full car supply and 
transportation ample. Tidewater—Vessel supply short at 
Hampton Roads. Coke—Movement good. Production still 
short of requirements. 

General: Influenza continues spreading in coal region. 
Bituminous coal production adequate, though further re- 
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duced. Anthracite still short, but distribution improved. 

Fuel Administration—Oil Section: East of Mississippi 
River little change as to volume of tonnage. 

Midcontinent district, decrease in loading, due to re- 
duced export movement. 

Texas and Louisiana districts, increased loading, due 
to increased production from Ranger field. 

Transportation and car supply generally satisfactory. 

Food Administration: Fresh meats and packing-house 
products—situation reported generally good. 

Some complaint of movement from Birmingham, Ala., 
to New York, which is being looked after. 

Live stock—The permit system on hogs has been re- 
moved and all restrictions withdrawn for the present. 

Fruits and Vegetables—Movement from Florida territory 
becoming quite heavy, but car supply sufficient. 

Car situation in New York apple district in good shape. 

irain—Permit system continued on wheat alone. 

December program of export grain and grain products 
extremely large, and it is expected that the ship tonnage 
will be available to carry it out. This will result in fur- 
ther relief to interior markets. 

U. S. Shipping Board: Report labor difficulties and 
slow unloading at number of yards, but the accumulations 
are not serious and are being energetically handled. 

Shipping Board suspended work on 314 hulls and stopped 
overtime at shipyards, except in special instances. It is 
expected that this will reduce the tonnage movement to 
the yards. 

Express Section: No congestions or unusual conditions 
in the express department this week. 

Arrangement with Post Office Department for through 
storage car movements expected to relieve stations. 

Complaint as to delay in mails being actively investi- 
gated and correction applied. 

Agricultural Section: All reports of winter wheat show 
increased acreage and good crop conditions. 

Active interest in new plants for canning and dehydrat- 
ing fruits and vebetables. 

Agricultural departments of individual railroads actively 
aiding farmers. 

Coastwise Steamship Line: 14,814 bales of cotton han- 
dled at Gulf and south Atlantic ports. 

Movement of raw sugar New Orleans to New York and 
Boston proceeding satisfactorily. 

Number of vessels containing returning troops arrived at 
Control Committee, and more will be released. 

Of the four lake boats taken over by the coastwise lines 
three will be released and action on the fourth will be 
determined later. 

Troop Section: Discharge of men has proceeded, but 
not — rapidly, the total of which we have record being 
80,500. 

Number of vessel containing returning troops arrived at 
New York. 

General demobilization proceeding in an orderly manner. 

Exports Control Committee: Arrangement for storage 
of accumulation of supplies which will not be needed over- 
seas by United States and allies is progressing very favor- 
ably. 

Plan of throwing overboard at sea high explosives ac- 
cumulated at seaboard is expected soon to be carried out. 

Some shortage in ocean tonnage needed for the Food 
Administration’s program. 

North Atlantic Ports: 
slightly less than arrivals. 

Southern Ports: Small increase in cars on hand. 


Heavy volume of nitrate of soda stored at several ports. 

At Mobile the Cuban traffic has been actively resumed. 
Pacific coast port situation not showing very much im- 
provement, owing to change in vessel schedules. 

Traffic Executive of the Allies: Report car supply, 
movement and arrival at ports satisfactory, and some 
anxiety as to the grain situation at Baltimore. 

General: Cattle receipts at Chicago show small in- 
crease, while hogs and sheep receipts show quite a heavy 
increase, particularly the latter. 

Slight increase in blast furnaces 
necessary repairs. 

General transportation conditions reported excellent. 

Storage of production in coke districts, but no lack of 
transportation for same. 


Deliveries of export freight 


idle on account of 
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HANDLING OF TRAFFIC 


The Trafic World Washington Burecu, 


Director-General McAdoo, December 7, issued a com- 
parative statement showing the traffic handled by the rail- 
ways under federal control at twenty-five of the more 
important railroad termini of the country during the weck 
ending Nov. 7, 1918. 

The subjoined statement shows an increase of 2.62 per 
cent in the tonnage, as against a decrease of 7.86 per 
cent in the number of cars used to carry the increased 


tonnage. 

Cars To 
1918 1917 
2,128 80,767 
4,462 176,659 
7,311 128,037 
7,114 284,337 
49,277 1,572,698 
2,001 20,791 
9,508 307,088 
22,782 1,073,390 
1,211 29,670 
14,787 497,961 
8,796 173,922 
1,538 41,980 
24,298 653,528 
4,486 116,610 
3,804 144,492 
2,044 44,810 
13,749 516,396 
6,674 248,366 
12,109. 418,476 
3,082 67,276 
2,587 84,220 
1,519 33,080 
1,208 14,294 
9,840 316,200 
8,560 346,479 


214,775 7,391,527 


18,329 
=7.86% 


ns 
1918 
80,122 
240,532 
157,931 
251,773 
1,650,778 
42,688 
360,759 
970,239 
26,224 
623,860 
229,406 
32,600 
625,952 
134,916 
130,973 
52,957 
446,832 
256,543 
418,984 
83,362 
62,056 
33,075 
38,420 
252,822 
381,960 


7,585,764 
194,237 


=2.63% 


Atlanta 
Birmingham 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Charleston 
Cleveland 
Duluth & Superior 
Galveston 
Hampton Roads 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
New York 
New Orleans 
Omaha 
Portland 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

St. Louis 
Seattle 

San Francisco 
Savannah 
Tacoma 

Twin Cities 
Toledo 


Increase 
Decrease 


Average tons per car... 32 35 


LOADING OF COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A report has béen received by the Director-General from 
the Car Service Section of the Railroad Administration 
on the quantity of coal of all kinds 4oaded by roads for 
week ended Nov. 16, 1918, as compared with the same 


period of 1917, a summary of which follows: 
1918 1917 

199,673 
40,866 
4,778 


245,317 


Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite . 


195,423 


A summary of reports for week ended Nov. 23, 1918, 
as compared with the same period of 1917, based on actual 
reports from most roads, but with the estimated results 
of some roads, follows: 


Grand total cars all coal 


1917 
196,976 
40,930 
4,722 


Grand total cars all coal 228,010 242,628 


Total increase of 1918, up to and including week ending 
November 23, over the same period in 1917. 630,539 cars. 

A report was received December 9 for the week ended 
Nov. 23, 1918, as compared with the same period oof 1917, 
a summary of which follows: 


1918 
Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 


1917. 
198,083 
40,930 
4,535 


243,548 


Total cars bituminous 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 


Grand total cars, all coal 229,131 


A summary of reports for week ended Nov. 30, 1918, as 
compared with the same period of 1917, based on actual 
reports from most roads, but with the estimated results 
of some roads, follows: 

1918. 1917. 
165,319 
30,041 
4,133 


199,493 


Total cars bituminous 
ORE COPE DUNN 5.6. 6s ccc cncsscneeseoe 
Total cars lignite 


Grand total cars, all coal 221,170 


Total increase of 1918 up to and including week ending 
November 30, over the same period in 1917, 608,053 cars. 
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McADOO’S FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a letter to Senator Smith of South Carolina, chairman 
of the Senate committee on interstate commerce, and 
Representative Sims, chairman of the House committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce, Director-General Mc- 
Adoo advocates extension of the period of government 
control of railroads until Jan. 1, 1924. He said the Presi- 
dent had given him permission to say that this conclusion 
was in accord with his own views. 


The Director-General asserted that to continue govern- 
ment operations under present conditions for twenty-one 
months after the formal declaration of peace—the limit 
set by the present law—is impossible. Unless the legis- 
lation is provided the roads must be returned to private 
ownership “at the earliest possible moment.” 


The prompt return of the railroads to private control, 
without legislation to permit elimination of the old waste- 
ful competition, he said, would be “hurtful alike to the 
public interest and to the railroads themselves.” 

Railroad officials are understood to be not in favor of 
such a’ plan. Men who keep in touch with the shippers’ 
side of railroad problems were unprepared for Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s letter. They have been interested chiefly in rates 
and primarily,, during the war, in their relationship. Inci- 
dentally they have considered government control as it 
might increase or diminish the cost and efficiency of 
carrier service. At this time their chief indictment against 
government control is that it makes rates too high and 
that, therefore, government control looks like a luxury 
in which Americans cannot afford to indulge if they hope 
to compete in world markets with products from lands 
where costs are lower. 

While Mr. McAdoo says a five-year period would have 
the effect of taking the railroads out of politics for a 
period long enough to enable a trial of his plan, the 
effect would be, it is pointed out, to bring the question 
to the fore in the presidential compaign of 1924. 

Oppose McAdoo Plan. 


If Director-General McAdoo desired to start discussion in 
Congress as to what should be done with the railroads, he 
certainly succeeded when he dispatched -his letter to Sen- 
ator Smith and Representative Sims. It drew forth a 
speech from Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, suggesting that 
it shows what he believed when the railroads were taken 
over—that the scheme was not one for war purposes, but 
to “put over” government ownership. His idea was that 
the request for five years in which to make experiments 
indicated a lack of frankness. 

“The railroads were taken over presumably by the gov- 
ernment—that was the statement made—for war purposes,” 
observed Senator Kellogg, after he had said the McAdoo 
letter was a most remarkable document. It was denied at 
that time that they were taken over to make a test of 
government ownership. Now Mr. McAdoo says we want 
five years to make a test. A test for what purpose? Not 
for war purposes, but a test for government ownership. 
That igs the real bottom of the whole thing.” 

Senator Kellogg advocated immediate consideration of 
the problem. At a meeting of the Senate interstate com- 
mittee he reiterated his opinion on that point expressed 
the day Congress met. Chairman Smith agreed to a meet- 
ing for December 19. Had he not done so, Senator Kel- 
loge intended offering a resolution directing the committee 
to meet. Senator Smith announced a call for the meeting 
in the course of Kellogg’s speech. 

Senator King of Utah suggested that, inasmuch as many 
Democrats are in sympathy with the views expressed by 
Senator Kellogg, the latter introduce a resolution calling 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission to prepare a plan 
for dealing with the situation. Kellogg said he would do 
so. That is taken to mean that anti-government owner- 
ship senators will look largely to the Commission for 
advice as to how to handle the situation. 

Senator Smith, in talking about the McAdoo letter, in- 


dicated that he was not in sympathy with it. He referred. 


to it as a personal letter, but Senator Kellogg reminded 
him that Mr. McAdoo said in it that the President author- 
ized him to say that he concurred in the views therein 
expressed. Senator Kellogg wondered how the President 
could entertain such views when, ten days ago, he told 
Congress he had no plans. 
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“When did the President give that suggestion to Mr. 
McAdoo?” asked Kellogg. 

Acceptance of the McAdoo plan, the prevailing sentiment 
among congressmen seemed to be, would result in govern- 
ment ownership being “put over.” 

Senator Martin, Democratic leader of the Senate ex- 
pressed himself as being hotly opposed to the McAdoo plan. 
Senator Pomerene, Ohio, Democrat, said he would have to 
“be shown” before he could be persuaded to accept it. 

Only Mr. Sims, of prominent members who expressed 
themselves, indorsed the plan. He is chairman of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign commerce. He, 
though admitting the seeming futility of trying to force 
through such legislation at the present session, announced 
he would prepare a resolution carrying out Mr. McAdoo’s 
recommendation. He expects to confer soon with the Di- 
rector-General to discuss the general provisions of the 
resolution. 

A number of important amendments to adjust the rail- 
road bill enacted last winter to peace time conditions will 
be necessary, Mr. Sims thought. He also estimated that a 
revolving fund of $2,500,000,000 might be necessary, on the 
basis of the estimate of $500,000,000 a year for five years. 

Representative Esch of Wisconsin, ranking Republican 
member of the House committee, declared that if the gov- 
ernment retained control of the railroads for five years 
the task of “unscrambling” at the end of that time would 
be almost “superhuman” and government ownership would 
be a probable result. 

“IT do not understand that a recommendation on the part 
of Mr. McAdoo, or of any one else, now that the war is 
over, is anything more than merely his opinion,” said 
Senator Smith of South Carolina. “Those of us who are 
charged with the responsibility of facing what, in my 
opinion, is the greatest problem that confronts the Amer- 
ican people will face that problem as American citizens 
and will solve it in the light of the best judgment we can 
exercise, without taking anyone’s preconceived notions 
about it.” 

“Congress through its committee on interstate commerce 
ought to take action at once upon a railroad bill,” Senator 
Kellogg said. “We ought to authorize the railroads to co- 
ordinate all their facilities, equipment, terminals and route 
freight and passengers where they can be routed cheapest. 
But this should be done under a strong government con- 
trol. We ought to regulate the nature of securities of 
railroads and give the commission power to compel them 
to grant unified service. 

“T predict that at the end of five years it would be made 
absolutely impossible for private ownership again to re- 
sume control of the railroads.” 

Numerous senators, like Senator Martin, who did not 
take part in the debate expressed their opinions in inter- 
views. 

“It is an impossible proposition,” said Senator Townsend 
of Michigan, a Republican member of the interstate com- 
merce committee. “It bears no evidences of sincerity.” 

Senator Borah of Idaho said: “I am opposed to the 
proposition. The present situation is unbearable. It is 
neither public ownership nor private ownership.” 

“I am opposed to Mr. McAdoo’s proposal,” said Senator 
Penrose of Pennsylvania. “As he is retiring from the 
department, I do not see that his opinion should be en- 
titled to any consideration. In my opinion he has brought 
about such a state of demoralization on the railroads and 
express companies that he has set the cause of govern- 
ment ownership back fifty years. We will all be dead by 
that time.” 

Text of Mr. McAdoo’s Letter. 


The full text of the McAdoo letter follows: 

“The question of railroad legislation is of such vital 
importance to the country that I take the liberty of 
submitting to you my views as to the course that should 
now be pursued. The war is ended and we are now 
confronted with the necessity either of legislating intelli- 
gently about the railroad problem at this session of the 
Congress or of promptly returning the railroads to their 
owners. 

“Less than three months of the present session of the 
Congress remain. It will be impossible, I presume, to 
secure legislation in this short period providing a _ per- 
manent solution of the railroad problem. This being true, 
only three courses are open: (1) Government operation 
of the railroads for one year and nine months following 
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a proclamation of peace, which would mean, in my judge- 
ment, government operation for a _ period in no event 
longer than two years and three months; (2) the prompt 
return of the railroads to private control; or (3) extension 
of the period of federal control to five years. 

“TIT am convinced that it is wholly impracticable, as well 
as opposed to the public interest, to attempt to operate 
the railroads under the provisions of the present law. In 
the first place, the time is too short, and, secondly, the 
present legislation is inadequate. 

“As to the shortness of time, it is clear to me that the 
railroads cannot be successfully operated under federal 
control during the next two years in the face of an auto- 
matic transfer to private control at the end of that time 
or of an earlier relinguishment by proclamation of the 
President. Every month that passes will bring more 
clearly to the minds of the officers and employes the 
fundamental change in management that is impending, 
and the question as to what that change means to the 
individual. It is against human nature that there can be 
complete and single-minded attention to duty under such 
difficult circumstances. This will be especially true on 
account of the inevitable discussion as to what ought to 
be done. Already this discussion is in full swing and its 
reaction on officers and employes cannot be consistent. with 
the complete concentration upon their daily duties. State 
.ailroad commissions, railroad security holders, railroad ex- 
ecutives, shippers’ organizations and other interests are 
naturally and properly discussing the subject and propos- 
ing various solutions. However desirable the discussion 
is for the crystallization of public sentiment, it cannot re- 
sult otherwise than to produce a state of uncertainty and 
ferment among the vast army of railroad officers and em- 
ployes who will inevitably feel that they face a rapidly 
approaching change in management. 

“No business in the United States so imperatively re- 
quires disciplined organization and composed conditions 
of operation, for officials as well as for employes, as the 
railroad business. Not only does the safety of the lives 
of millions of passengers depend upon such disciplined and 
efficient organization, but the commerce of the country 
as well. To keep this vast army of officers and employes 
in a state of uncertainty and ferment for a period of two 
years would be harmful in the highest degree to the pub- 
lic interest. It would be impossible to prevent a serious 
impairment of the morale of the railroad organizations. 

“From the standpoint of needed improvements, the pe- 
riod of two years is entirely too short a time within which 
to plan and carry out the comprehensive improvements 
which ought to be made to meet the country’s require- 
ments under peace conditions. Many of the improvements 
could hardly be completed and put into operation inside 
of the two-year period, and under such circumstances and 
facing a change to private management at the end of two 
years, it would be unwise in the highest degree to make 
the improvements and impossible to secure the hearty 
co-operation of the railroad corporations. 

“Because of the inadequacy of the present legislation, 
the authority of the states and the federal government 
has been left in doubt by provisions which I opposed 
when the bill was under discussion. Conflict between state 
and federal jurisdictions will grow more acute under this 
law. The revolving fund appropriated by Congress will 
be insufficient to carry the federal operation for a two- 
year period. More than that, it is of the utmost impor- 
tance to the commerce, industry and life of the American 
peaple that a comprehensive program of improvements 
to railroad properties shall be carried forward over a 
period of at least five years; such a program will involve 
expenditures of at least $500,000,000 per annum, or $2,500,- 
000,000 for the five-year period. The needed funds are 
not provided by the present law. Moreover, it is difficult 
under the present law, without the consent of the corpo- 
rations, to carry forward a comprehensive plan of joint 
improvements, which, to be of value to the public, must 
of itself disregard the selfish and irreconcilable competi- 
tive interests of the various carriers. Many terminal 
improvements, to be genuinely serviceable to the public, 
must be made without regard to the interest of any 
particular carrier. Therefore, agreements between the 
government and the railroads affected will, in many in- 
stances, be impossible, and if the government should pro- 
ceed with such improvements, using the people’s money 
for the purpose, without securing the carriers’ consent, 
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litigation would undoubtedly arise upon the termination of 
federal control, with the danger that a large part of the 
government’s investment in the properties might be lost, 

“Upon the efficiency of the transportation machine jn 
America depends in great measure the future prosperity 
of the nation. Involved in this prosperity is the extension 
of our foreign trade. We produce so much more than 
we consume that markets must be found for that surplus, 
Those markets are the competitive markets of the world. 
We must be able to enter them upon equal terms with 
any other nation. Our transportation system, both on 
land and water, must therefore function at the highest 
point of efficiency and at the lowest possible cost, if we 
are to get our reasonable and fair share of the world’s 
trade and in turn be able to keep a prosperous, contented 
and happy population at home. 

“To attempt to continue federal control under the inade- 
quate provisions of the present federal control act and 
for the very brief period it authorizes, would be to multiply 
our difficulties and invite‘ failure. On the other hand, | 
am convinced, from the experience of the past year, that 
the return of the railroads to the old competitive condi- 
tions will be hurtful alike to the public interest and to 
the railroads themselves. This course, however, will bring 
fewer evils in its train than the unsatisfactory, if not 
impotent, federal control provided for by the present act. 
The railroads were taken over aS a war measure. They 
have been operated during the past year for the paramount 
purpose of winning the war. I think it will be generally 
admitted that the war service has been successfully ren- 
dered, and I am sure that experience of great value and 
benefit has been gained not only for the public but for 
the railroads themselves during this brief test. 

“There is one, and, to my mind, only one, practicable 
and wise alternative, and that is to extend the period of 
federal control from the one year and nine months pro- 
vided by the present law to five years, or until the first 
day of January, 1924. This extension would take the rail- 
road question out of politics for a reasonable period. It 
would give composure to railroad officers and employes. 
It would admit of the preparation and carrying out of a 
comprehensive program of improvements of the railroads 
and their terminal facilities which would immensely in- 
crease the efficiency of the transportation machine. It 
would put back of the railroads th® credit of the United 
States during the five-year period so that the financing 
of these improvements could be successfully carried out. 
It would offer the necessary opportunity, under proper 
conditions, to test the valve of unified control, and the 
experience thus gained would of itself indicate the perma- 
nent solution of the railroad problem. 

“The American people have a right to this test. They 
should not be denied it. It is to their interest that it 
should be done. In my opinion, it is the only practicable 
and reasonable method of determining the right solution of 
this grave economic problem. 

“I am not now and have not been for the past year 
interested in proving or disproving the theory of govern- 
ment ownership or any other kind of theory. The rail- 
roads have been operated for the past year with the 
purpose of’ serving efficiently the paramount needs of the 
war and at the same time furnishing the best possible 
service to the public, whether such operation tended to 
prove or to disprove any theory of railroad control, no 
matter what it might be. I have formed no opinion my- 
self as to what is the best disposition of the railroad 
problem, because the test has not been sufficient to prove 
conclusively the right solution of the problem. I believe 
that a five-year test will give the American people the 
right answer. An ounce of experience is worth a ton of 
theory and, with the start already made under war con- 
ditions, it would be a comparatively simple matter to 
complete the test so well begun and thereby gain the 
invaluable experience which will determine the solution 
of a problem which has vexed our state and national poli- 
tics and our economic development for the past generation. 

“There are those who may say that an extension of 
five years for such a test will mean government owner: 
ship. Personally I do not believe it. But whether such 
a test would indicate that the ultimate solution shal! be 
government ownership or a modified form of private owner: 
ship under effective federal regulation, should not cause 
us to hesitate or refuse ‘to act. It seems to me that in 
a democracy like ours, where public opinion and the 
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judgment of the majority must finally control, the plain 
duty is to take those steps which will fully inform public 
opinion, so that the judgment may be based upon knowl- 
edge rather than upon theory. Any test which will illum- 
ine the subject so completely that public opinion may 
operate upon it intelligently would seem to me to be de- 
sirable in any circumstances. 

“In this connection, may I draw your attention to the 
statement I made before the committee’ of the Senate on 
Jan. 21, 1918, in reply to a senator who asked if I be- 
lieved ‘in the government ownership of railroads.’ I said: 

“‘T do not, or I have not, at least, felt that it was 
necessary to take the actual ownership of the railroads. 
I believe that it will be impossible, after the return of 
peace, to restore the competitive conditions to the same 
extent as they existed prior to the outbreak of the war. 
| favor some form of government regulation and control 
of a far stronger, more intelligent and effective character 
than we have had heretofore, because I am satisfied that 
a stronger government control will be demanded and will 
have to be worked out, both in the interest of the public 
and in the interest of the security holders of these rail- 
roads.” 

“Those who may oppose an extension of five years 
should face the situation squarely and acknowledge that 
they prefer the immediate return of the railroads to pri- 
vate control under the old conditions without remedial 
legislation. It is idle to talk of a return to private con- 
trol under legislation which will cure the defects of the 
existing laws. There is neither time nor opportunity for 
such legislation at present. It is impossible and hopeless 
for the government to attempt the operation of the rail- 
roads for twenty-one months after peace under the present 
law. Therefore, the country should squarely face the con- 
dition that the railroads must promptly go back into pri- 
vate control, with all existing legal difficulties, unless the 
oly practical alternative, viz., an extension of time, is 
promptly granted. 

‘TI hope that the Congress in its wisdom will grant a 
five-year period for a test of unified railroad operation 
under proper provisions of law which will make that test 
effective and at the same time take the railroad question 
out of politics while the test is being made. Unless this 
is done, I do not hesitate to say the railroads should be 
returned to private ownership at the earliest possible 
moment. The President has given me permission to say 
that this conclusion accords with his own view of the 
matter.” 

Chances for Legislation 

At this time there is no limitation on speculation as 
io what Congress will do with Director General McAdoo’s 
request for a five-year extension of government operation 
of the railroads. That is so because the composition of 
the next Congress will differ considerably from that of 
the present. If the speculation were confined to the pres- 
ent, an ordinarily cautious man might be warranted in 
saying that the request would be denied. 

Such a conclusion would be founded on the fact that the 
existing Congress is the one that granted the twenty-one 
months’ period after the war for the continuance of gov- 
emment control, after strenuous efforts on the part of 
Mr. McAdoo’s adherents to make it either an unlimited 
tenure or one for a long term, five years being one of the 
suggestions. 

“I have not seen the whole letter,” said Representative 

Esch of Wisconsin, who will be chairman in succession 
to Mr. Sims of Tennessee, one of the recipients of Mr. 
McAdoo’s letter. “You will remember, however, that the 
House Committee voted down, without the formality of 
a roll call, a form of the bill that would have left the 
tenure without limit. It also defeated a five-year term. 
As finally passed by the House, the bill fixed a two-year 
term for the control. The Senate passed it with a term 
of eighteen months. The compromise was twenty-one 
Months.” 
_ The ordinary idea is that the Congress that will come 
Into power on March 3 will contain an overwhelming op- 
bosition to a continuance of government control longer 
than absolutely necessary for the government to pay the 
Tailroads what it owes them. 

As to the chances of reconstructive legislation by the 
existing Congress, they are generally believed to be about 
we in 10,000. The only legislation at this session con- 
sidered possible is the passage of a bill depriving the 
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President of the rate-making power. There is no chance, 
it is believed, of the passage of an independent bill, car- 
rying such deprivation. The same end, however, can be 
accomplished by means of a rider to some appropriation 
bill. 

Generally speaking, men representing shippers have not 
been interested so much in reconstruction legislation as 
they have been in methods to get rid of some of the fruits 
of government operation. Most of their work for the past 
year has been to bring about a proper relationship of rates 
and prevent extreme action on the part of Mr. Mc- 
Adoo’s advisers in their pursuit of uniformity and stand- 
ardization. 

They have been opposed to government operation be- 
cause its fruits have been bitter. They have not,.as a 
rule, had anything to say on the general subject of the 
undesirableness of paternalism in this country because 
their fighting has been to prevent ruin for individual plants 
by reason of what have been called the quirks caused by 
General Order No. 28. They found the product of gov- 
ernment operation to be an expense out of proportion to 
the good accomplished. 

The shippers, it is believed, are ready to acknowledge 
the benefits that have flowed from the operation of the 
railroads by an authority that could disregard the fifth, 
or anti-pooling, section of the act to regulate commerce 
and could sanely route trains or cars, or both, without 
financial punishment for this sanity. They know the 
value of intensive car and train loading. As a rule, they 
would be pleased to load every car to the roof. The fact 
that buyers could not, or thought they could not, handle 
60,000 pounds of sugar at one time, is the only reason 
why they have not advocated a 60,000 pound minimum 
such as the Food Administration ordered. 

Not one of these benefits has been minimized. The only 
point that has been made has been the query, “Is it worth 
what it is costing?” The query now is whether the ulti- 
mate benefit to the country would be worth what it would 
cost to keep Mr. McAdoo or any other possible appointee 
of any president in control of the railroads for five years 
more. 

The Director-General’s letter to the two chairmen, gen- 
erally speaking, is regarded as a reiteration of the presi- 
dent’s threat to turn the railroads back to their owners 
“presently,” if Congress does not legislate for a continu- 
ance of the term of government control. It is believed 
the Director-General knows better than anybody else that 
the railroad corporations are not prepared to resume con- 
trol of their property. And why they are not, it is be- 
lieved, will be a pertinent question. The answer, it is 
also believed, will be that they are not prepared for a 
return because the government has not maintained the 
property in as good condition as it was before it seized it. 

Another fact is that the government has not paid the 
rent the federal control law, by inference, required the 
Director-General to pay. As to why the rent has not been 
paid, the fault, the railroad lawyers admit, lies not wholly 
on the side of the Railroad Administration. They have 
fought for monetary concessions the Railroad Administra- 
tion has not been willing to make. The delay, therefore, 
is attributable, in part, to the acts of the agents of the 
corporations. 

The day the letter was published twenty-four railroad 
presidents were in session at Philadelphia determining, 
if possible, to agree upon some plan for immediate ac- 
tion. Also on that day a conference of forty men repre- 
senting various interests affected by the transportation 
problem met in the New Willard Hotel in Washington, 
at the request of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to consider plans for the return of the railroads. 

At neither the capitol or the New Willard, apparently, 
was there an appreciation of the fact that there is an im- 
plied threat in both the President’s message and the Mc- 
Adoo letter of an immediate return of the railroads to 
their owners. Nor was there a general appreciation of 
what seemed to be the fact that the threat, in effect, was 
to return the rajlroads—to dismiss them—without paying 
the wages that had been promised. 


Conference on Railroads. 


No definite recommendation as to the railroad problem 
from the conference of.about forty men called by the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce is expected for several days, 
though it was expected to finish its talking December 13. 
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The men engaged in the conference are seated at a semi- 
circular table ahd talking in turn. 

Chairman Daniels, of the Commission, being on President 
Wheeler’s right, was the first to talk. C. E. Elmquist, 
being on the left, was to be the last formal speaker. The 
conferees were disinclined to undertake to quote each 
other, but one definite statement as to the character of the 
talks is that they all ignore the fact that there are states 
and proceed on the assumption that Congress can do as it 
pleases in legislating on the subject, especially as to the 
making of laws for the regulation of rates. 

Mr. Elmquist was expected to point out, not necessarily 
as a states’ rights man, but as one dealing with facts, that 
the states are still in existence and, whether north or 
south, are jealous of what they believe to be their right to 
control rates and service within their limits. 

Mr. Hines expressed personal views, not those of the 
Railroad Administration. Nearly all the participants lim- 
ited their utterances to themselves. In other words, they 
did not presume to talk for any organization of which they 
are members. 

The Newlands Committee. 

Senator Smith, of South Carolina, was expected soon to 
offer a resolution extending the life of the so-called New- 
lands joint committee, so that it might serve as a commit- 
tee to make a report on the question concerning the dis- 
position of the railroads, presented to Congress by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his address on December 2. Unless its 
life is extended, it dies by limitation at the end of the 
month. As pointed out by Representative Esch, of Wis- 
consin, it is the one body that is familiar with the great 
questions underlying the one proposed by President Wil- 
son. It has thousands of pages of testimony on the sub- 
ject. If Congress sees fit, as it was believed it would, to 
extend its life, it can go forward with the subject with a 
view to making a report on the exact phase put forward 
by the President in his message, with infinitely less work 
than any other body that might be selected. 

Senator Smith, who is chairman of the joint congres- 
sional committee, did not get around to the work of offer- 
ing a resolution on December 10, as expected. He was 
not satisfied with the draft he had prepared when the 
Senate resumed its work that day. He tried to get the 
committee together December 6, but he could not find 
a quorum. 

Senator Smith later decided to ask for an extension of 
life of the Newlands committee and the necessary appro- 
priation for the work of that body in the “proper appro- 
priation bill” instead of by special resolution. The proper 
appropriation bill would be one to take care of deficiencies 
and the decision indicates, if anything, that so far as the 
chairman of the committee is concerned, there will not be 
any hurry to have it converted into an organization for 
making a recommendation on the railroad problem. 

Senator Kellogg, who, by his speech, temporarily at 
least took the lead in railroad reconstruction work, thinks 
the interstate commerce committees know enough to deal 
with the problem without the taking of any more testi- 
mony by the Newlands committee. His thought is that 
they should go ahead without delay, giving opportunities 
to those interested to be heard on specific amendments 
to the act to regulate commerce, which would have the 
effect of giving the country the benefit of unified operation 
without the great cost entailed by the plans of the Rail- 
road Administration. 

The partisan feeling among senators and representatives 
is strong, but there is no evidence that party lines could 
be drawn on any question relating to the railroads. Re- 
publican and Democratic senators have introduced bills 
on the immediate question, what to do with the rate- 
making power, and on the broader question of the future 
disposition of the railroads. There is nothing in any of 
them to indicate party allegiance, so it is hard to ascribe 
the seeming lack of interest to partisan feeling. Rather 
the lack may be due to the fact that partisan politics 
may be engrossing the attention of the members so they 
have no energy left for what, to those interested in rail- 
road questions, is the far greater problem. 

Thus far the advocates of government ownership, either 
in full or in a limited way, have not disclosed any plan. 
There was practically no talk in Washington about gov- 
ernment ownership or operation prior to the publication 
of Mr. McAdoo’s letter advocating the five-year plan. The 
only question was as to how the government could let go 
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of the carriers without bringing disaster to them and ty 
the business interests of the country. 

There is, however, a move on the part of labor orgap. 
izations in favor of government ownership. It is mapj. 
fested in petitions signed by their unions and forwarded 
to members of the House and Senate committees and ty 
members of the two houses that are not members of the 
committees. They began coming in immediately after 
Director-Generak McAdoo tendered his resignation, an 
have continued practically without interruption since then, 
Most members believe they are inspired by the feeling 
among the members of the labor unions that if they cap 
persuade the country to agree to government ownership 
or operation, the high level of wages will be continued, 


RAIL OFFICIALS OPPOSE PLAN. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Railroad executives, constituting the 
Railway Executives Advisory Committee, December 12, gaye 
out a statement in which they declared that Director-Gep. 
eral McAdoo’s suggestion that the government retain con. 
trol of the railroads until January, 1924, “would simply 
lead to delay and confusion, demoralization of the organi. 
zation of the roads, both on their corporate and operating 
side, and defer indefinitely a satisfactory settlement” of 
the railroad problem. 


READY TO LEAVE ADMINISTRATION 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau, 


R. S. Lovett’s resignation from the Railroad Adminis. 
tration is regarded as a possible forerunner of other 
similar retirements. Mr. Chambers and Mr. Gray are 
said to be seriously considering resignation. No railroad 
man can see any future for him by sticking to an Admin- 
istration job unless such retention of office might be at 
the request of some railroad corporation which thought 
its interests would be best served by his remaining. 

The possibility of Commissioner McChord, or some other 
man who is classified by the railroad men as pro-shipper, 
being made Director-General accelerates the preparation 
of plans to get out. The general run of railroad men 
now on the Administration pay roll believe they could 
not work under Commissioner McChord and would havea 
hard time accommodating themselves to the views of 
Director Prouty or Secretary Lant. The latter, who was 
ignored during the war, is now suggested as a good mal 
to help on a big task. Director-General McAdoo, it is 
generally thought, will choose his own successor. His 
political interest, if any, would probably cause him to 
select a man who would accomplish the task of helping 
his regime let go with the least possible showing of costli- 
ness of government control. 

In a month or two, unless the Director-General cal 
arrange with the War Finance Corporation subsidiary of 
the Treasury, the Railroad Administration will be in actual 
need of funds to operate. Operating expenses are eating 
up the additional revenues brought in by higher rates. 
At present Mr. McAdoo is figuring on having the Finance 
Corporation take over notes given to the Administration 
by railroads that borrowed money from the half. billion 
revolving.fund. That would relieve the situation. Col 
gress will be asked for an appropriation only when all 
other resources have failed. Congress is regarded as hos 
tile without cause, the irritation caused by the method 
used in making increases in freight rates not being re 
garded by the Administration men as justified. 

When the railroad men came to Washington ten months 
ago some of them bought houses in which to live, evel 
at the enhanced war prices. Others took long-term leases. 
They felt that the railroads would not go back to private 
control for a long time, if ever. Now the feeling is that 
they may be turned back to the owners soon, not because 
the latter are anxious to have them returned right away, 
but because the Railroad Administration, unless it makes 
radical cuts in its operating expenses, will not be able 10 
continue operations. The Railroad Administration, a 
cording to the last report made by the Interstate Col 
merce Commission, was $217,000,000 behind the self-sur 
porting mark set by the Director-General when he made 
the advances ordered in General Order No. 28. 

The resignations of Robert S. Lovett and Luther ™ 
Walter created little surprise. Retirements from the War 
time organizations are common nowadays. Some alt 
tendered because the war agencies are believed to 2 
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doomed to early extinction on account of the intolerable- 
ness of their rule and others because those retiring are 
not congenitally of the office-holding kind of human be- 
ings. 

No one would have expected Lovett or Walter to re- 
main in public service, unless there was something to be 
done more than ordinary administrative work. Lovett’s 
place in the railroad world has been too big to expect 
him to continue in office, especially in a subordinate ca- 
pacity. Walter resigned from the staff of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission years ago, when he was a very 
young man, because the attractions of private practice 
were much greater than any the ordinary public service 
could extend. The tender of a place in the councils of 
the owners of railroad securities to help prepare for the 
transfer from public to private control was such employ- 
ment as a man of his standing could not be expected to 
turn aside, after the patriotic reason for his acceptance 
of the assistant directorship under Director Prouty had 
disappeared. In a letter to Walter accepting his resigna- 
tion. Director Prouty acknowledged the great value of the 
services he. rendered. After saying the resignation would 
pe accepted, Mr. Prouty said: 

“In that connection let me repeat what I have pre- 
viously said to you, that, while I appreciate the personal 
reasons Which have induced you to take this step, your 
departure is nevertheless a sincere regret to me. What- 
ever success or reputation this division has acquired up 
to the present time upon the Public Service side is largely 
due to your connection with it.” 

In announcing the retirement of Director Lovett Director- 
General McAdoo said: “I have accepted with great re- 
luctance Judge Robert S. Lovett’s resignation as Director 
of the Division of Capital Expenditures of the Railroad 
Administration, effective Jan. 1, 1919. He has served with 
such signal ability and such single devotion to the interests 
of the country during the trying period of the past year 
that no commendation, however, strongly expressed, could 
do justice to him. 

“Judge Lovett has not only had charge of one of the 
most important divisions of the Railroad Administration, 
but has also been an invaluable coadjutor and counsel in 
connection with the great problems of unified operation 
and federal control of the railroads during the past year.” 

Suggestions that Director-General McAdoo, Director 
Lovett and other men who are on the point of retiring 
from the Railroad Administration are like “rats deserting 
a sinking ship” are common. No one other than perhaps 
public ownership advocates expected the Railroad Admin- 
istration to be other than a “sinking ship” the minute 
the war came to an end. It was created, only after a 
hard fight, as a war-time agency, not to be tolerated in 
time of peace. There are men who believe its life would 
have been longer than it will be had a different policy 
been pursued in dealing with the public and with the 
state commissions. That point, however, is not receiving 
much attention from those who realize the seriousness of 
the task everybody interested in public matters has on his 
shoulders, in greater or lesser degree. It is a matter for 
academic debate whether the life of the Railroad Admin- 
istration would have been longer had the policy been 
different. Whatever decision might be reached by those 
engaging in such a debate would have no bearing, it is 
suggested, on the questions that must be answered by 
Congress, and before Congress answers, by those like the 
Railway Executives Advisory Committee, the Association 
of Railroad Security Owners, the National, Southern and 
Southwestern Industrial Traffic Leagues, and organizations 
of that character, not to mention the state commissions 
and individual shippers and railroad men. 


RESTORATION OF RATE POWER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Although senators and representatives, chiefly because 
they are not informed, are inclined to push all phases of 
the railroad question over to the next Congress, southwest- 
€m shippers, at least, are going to make an effort at the 
Present session to deprive the Railroad Administration of 
the rate-making power. The Southwestern Industrial Traf- 
¢ League on November 11 went on record in favor of 
Testoring the Interstate Commerce Commission to full 
Power over rates and appointed a committee to devise 
methods for having that done at once. It does not want to 
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have hanging over it the possibility of having the Director- 
General order into effect, overnight, the mileage scales 
devised by Director Chambers’ assistants. It also desires 
the federal control act amended, at this session, so as to 
enable shippers and the public generally to take the car- 
riers into the courts for the adjudication of disputes in 
the local tribunals. It does not object to that part of the 
law forbidding the levying upon the property of companies 
in the hands of the government, believing, as it does, that 
when a judgment is obtained in a court the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will pay it without waiting for the issuance 
of a writ of execution. 

R. C. Fulbright is chairman of a joint committee of the 
Southwestern league and the Texas Industrial Traffic 
League appointed to procure legislation restoring the Com- 
mission to full power over the rates. He has made some 
inquiry on the subject with a view to making a report. 
His greatest difficulty was in explaining to members of 
Congress that this restoration of the Commission to full 
power has no connection whatever with reconstruction or 
final disposition of the railroads. It is merely a proposal 
to undo something shippers think should never have been 
done, unless it was intended, in good faith, to carry out 
the promise made on the floor of both houses of Congress, 
in President Wilson’s behalf, that the power to make rates 
would never be used by him except to meet great emer- 
gencies. Chairman Sims, of the House committee, after 
the power began being used with utmost abandon, felt 
constrained to protest to officials of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration against what they had done in the name of the 
President, and without any conception on his part of the 
disregard of the assurances Mr. Sims himself had given to 
members of the House who opposed the grant of power. 

He also found some objection based on supposed political 
reasons. The fact, however, that both Senator Hoke Smith 
and Senator Cummins have introduced bills for this pur- 
pose, it is believed, removes any excuse there might have 
been for saying the proposed change in the law has any 
taint of partisanship. 


RECONSTRUCTION RESOLUTIONS 


The following were among the resolutions adopted by the 
Reconstruction Conference of business men at Atlantic 
City last week: 

“Congress should speedily enact legislation providing 
for early return under Federal charters to owners of all 
railroads now being operated by the Government under 
Federal regulations, permitting elimination of wasteful 
competition, pooling of equipment combinations or con- 
solidations through ownership or otherwise in operation 
of terminals, and such other practices as will tend to 
economies without destroying competition in service. 

“We are opposed to government ownership and opera- 
tion of telegraphs, telephones and cables. We recommend 
construction of a great merchant marine and its opera- 
tion under American conttol, be kept safe by such legisla- 
tion as may be necessary to insure its stability and its 
lasting value to American industries. 

“Recommendations of Port and Harbor Facilities Com- 
mission of the United States Shipping Board for the de- 
velopment of ports are supported. 

“We strongly urge upon the Government the vital neces- 
sity of encouraging and developing our foreign trade 
through all appropriate means possible. It has been the 
policy of this nation to cultivate relations of close sym- 
pathy with nations of the western hemisphere as expressed 
in the Monroe Doctrine. We believe these relations should 
be supplemented and strengthened by vigorous develop- 
ment of commercial and financial association with our 
neighbors of North and South America, by provisions in 
a constitution adopted while much of the country was en- 
gaged in civil strife, and through subsequent legislation 
Mexican authorities have threatened rights acquired by 
Americans in good faith, especially in minerals, including 
petroleum. Against this threatened confiscation the 
American Government made a formal protest. The atti- 
tude taken by the American Government is heartily com- 
mended as in accordance with obvious justice. 


“We urge upon our industrials that they take steps to 
provide opportunities to young men to obtain education in 
practices of overseas commerce and .finance and in prac- 
tical use of foreign languages. It is of great importance 
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to American industry that the Government should extend 
and adequately maintain the work of forest products 
laboratories.” 


DEMANDS RETURN OF ROADS 


The railroad securities committee of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association presented to the annual convention 
of the association at Atlantic City, December 9, a report 
demanding the return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship, under government regulation, which will assure ade- 
quate earnings and sustained credit to the carriers. 


The report, presented by John E. Oldham of Boston, 
chairman of the committee, is based on the conclusion 
that the success or failure of private management under 
a system of reasonable and fair regulation has never been 
tested, but that the existing method of regulating private 
management is a demonstrated failure. 

It is emphasized that the system which is popularly 
supposed to have failed has not failed for the reason that 
it has never been tried. 

The report, which was. adopted, says: 

“Any plan of future government control should eliminate 
the conflict of control between state and federal bodies. 

“The Sherman anti-trust law and state anti-trust laws 
in their application to transportation should be repealed 
in the interests of efficiency and economy, because such 
laws are unnecessary under proper governmental regula- 
tion. 


“Any plan of government control which increases op- 
erating expense and regulates income should assume re- 
sponsibilty for adequate earnings and sustained conditions. 

“We may further add that the alternative of govern- 
ment ownership which is being proposed by some as the 
best solution for the difficulties presented, in the opinion 
of the committee, does not offer the measure of relief de- 
manded. 

“According to reliable authorities the records of govern- 
ment ownership the world over show decreased efficiency, 
increased expense, lessened initiative, political interfer- 
ence and economic waste. 


“Furthermore, we find nothing in the experience of our 
country in the field of public ownership which encourages 
the hope that we can profitably extend this sphere.” 


DISAPPROVES REGIONAL PLAN 


(By Julius Kruttschnitt, president and chairman of the board 
the Southern Pacific Company, discusing the 
address of President Wilson) 


“My objection to the regional plan as I understand it 
is that it would start with a forced alienation of the prop- 
erties at what would no doubt be a sacrifice of values, and 
would result:in a practical destruction of all competition. 
For what purpose? Apparently, for the purpose of secur- 
ing the benefits of unified control and the efficiency of 
federal operation. 

“Is it not well to ask whether the price to be paid for 
these benefits is not too high and whether they cannot 
be secured at a lower price? There is no reason whatever, 
as has been proven by past experience, why, with a modi- 
fication of the federal control which has existed in the 
past, the public cannot secure the unquestioned benefits 
of private initiative and of efficiency equally as great as, 
or greater than, that shown by the Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The latter has made more intensive use of 
all of the methods the railroads originated in the way 
of securing greater carloading and greater trainloading, 
rendered possible by the exercise of powers which had 
always been denied to private control. As I have already 
said, these benefits, if the public desires them, can be pro- 
vided under private control with such governmental regula- 
tion as will make the results possible. 


“Much has been accomplished by the Federal Admin- 
istration in suppressing competition and using facilities 
in common where it was for the public’s good. Railroad 
officers generally believe that the absolute suppression of 
competition contemplated by the regional plan, as well as 
by government ownership, would result in stagnation, and 
that there would be no stimulus for the roads under such 

a plan to strive continually to better their service; where- 
A under competition regulated by government, all of the 
benefits arising from the desire of private owners to in- 
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low.” 


Mr. Kruttschnitt’s attention was called to the Presi. 


dent’s statement that the railroads were not equal to the 
tasks of transportation imposed upon them by the rapid 
development of the industries of the country. “The Presi- 
dent was unfair,” he said. “In handling the traffic which 
the Federal Railroad Administration has handled during 
the present year, and which it is claimed is the largest 
ever handled in the history of the country, the railroad 
plants—including locomotives, cars, main lines and ter. 
minals—were substantially those provided for under pri- 
vate control. 

“Up to September 1 less than 3 per cent of the loco. 
motives ordered by the Federal Railroad Administration, 
and substantially none of the freight cars, contributed to 
the results shown by Federal Administration. For the 
eight months prior to September the increased ton mileage 
of freight was less than 1 per cent in excess of 1917, 
although in individual months the traffic ran as high as 
5 per cent or 6 per cent greater than in the preceding 
year—a result for which the unparalleled increases in the 
production and movement of coal and in the movement 
of accumulated grain are to a large extent responsible. 

‘Tf the railroads, starved as they were under regulation 
as it existed prior to federal control, could meet the de- 
mands made by developing industry as well as they have 
done, what might they not have accomplished under 
intelligent and constructive control which it is hoped Con- 
gress will now provide?” 


TODAY’S RAILROAD PROBLEM 


(By Theodore P. Shonts, President, Interborough Rapid Transit 


Company, New York) 

The purpose of the following observations is simply to 
express a point of view on today’s railroad problem in the 
light of certain general principles. 

President Wilson has stated frankly that he has no 
definite solution of the problem, and has left it to Con- 
gress. We may assume, I think, that he also hopes for 
full expression of views from the people. 

I do not approach this problem as a banker or as 4 
trustee for railroad investments. If I did, my chief con: 
cern would: necessarily be to safegiard the trusts com- 
mitted to my care. 

As a citizen, however, with many years of experience in 
railroading and with a special experience in a_plan of 
working with municipal government in transportation 
problems along lines which may offer a suggestion, I shall 
try to summarize the railroad situation as I see it. 

I agree heartily with President Rea of the Pennsylvania 
that we must take government control as now in effect 
as a fact—and let that be our point of departure. And 
we must agree that the present system of operation has 
in it certain merits which must never be sacrificed. Most 
of them are merits that may exist under either private 
or government ownership and operation. Most of them, 
indeed, embody reforms for which railroad officers have 
clamored these many years. 

First, and- foremost, the Sherman law is out of busi- 
ness. He was tossed out of the window by Mr. Fairfax 
Harrison and the Railroad War Board as soon as war 
was declared; but President Wilson and Mr. McAdoo 
chloroformed and embalmed him on the 28th of last De- 
cember. 

Let us briefly suggest the other obvious blessings of 
the present regime: 

1. The pooling of equipment and terminals; 

2. The elimination of unnecessary trains and dupli- 
cated service; 

3. The' more economical loading and routing of freight; 

4. The unification of passenger ticket offices; ’ 

5. The elimination of the frills of the business, such 


as observation cars for which no adequate fare was paid, . 


etc.; 

6. The frank recognition of the necessity on the part 
of government, which adds to the expenses of operation, 
to find the increased rates and fares with which to pay 
those expenses; and 

7. The assertion of the right of the federal govern: 
ment to control the railroad situation as a whole in the 
national interest, in spite of conflicting state laws and 
obstructive state commissions. 

These are great gains, and it is the duty of every rail- 
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crease the traffic, and earnings of their roads would fol. 
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road man to see to it that they are brought clearly to 
public attention. We must face the fact very frankly that 
the decision of this momentous issue is absolutely in the 
nands of the public. The public must take one of two 
proad policies. 

It may prove profitable to sum up the factors consti- 
tuting the two horns of the dilemma, one of which our 
nation must choose as its ultimate policy. 

As one with practical railroad experience and as an 
observer of government operation throughout the world, 
Jam convinced that the most economical operation can 
be attained under private ownership. And the gains we 
have obtained from government operation can all be re- 
tained under private ownership. 

The great fact about government operation is the inev- 
itable tendency toward extravagance and inefficiency. If 
the deficit from operations can always be made up out 
of taxation, if there is to be no reward for economy and 
forethought, it is impossible to expect careful wathful- 
ness over expenditures. 

The supreme test which we in this country must apply 
to our plan of dealing with this whole question must be 
this: which plan will provide the necessary transporta- 
tion at the lowest possible cost? 

This means that we must not alone make the best and 
most economical use of existing facilities, but we must 
provide the new facilities needed for the future develop- 
ment of our country. 

We cannot here view the question as one might in 
England or -France, where the necessary railroads are 
already built. 

How are we to develop our existing roads, and how 
are we to build our new railroads? The heart of the 
problem is this: Shall it be by the log-rolling and pork- 
barrel methods under which we have developed our post- 
offices, our rivers and our harbors, or shall it be by offer- 
ing reasonable reward to those who by prudent fore- 
thought and intiative exert their imaginations and spend 
their money in developing the country? 

As citizens, we cannot consider the railroads being 
returned to private owners merely for the reason that 
immediate return would redound to the benefit of large 
holders of the securities in some of the companies. 

Any plan.of returning these properties to private owners 
must contemplate three general propositions: 

1. That a fair return may be paid upon existing in- 
vestment; 

2. That a sufficient return may be earned upon rail- 
road properties to attract the necessary capital with 
which to develop existing lines and to build new lines; 
and 

8. That railroads must compete for capital in the 
money markets of the world, and must, by the same token, 
pay for that capital with some regard to the risk. 

It has been suggested that the nation might adopt some 
such course with reference to railroads as is employed 
by New York City in its contracts with the subway and 
elevated. The cardinal point in those relations is that 
the city provides a large portion of the capital, but agrees 
that a fair return upon the private capital employed shall 
be earned and paid before the city’s investment gets its 
return. After both sides have earned a fair return, the 
tfemaining profits are to be divided equally. 


Such a plan is advantageous where there is an assured 
traffic. But there is grave question whether that plan 
would have resulted in such daring statesmanship as was 
embodied in the building of the Great Northern by Mr. 
Hill, the cutting across Salt Lake by Mr. Harriman, the 
building of the N. Y., P. & N. by Mr. Cassatt, or the 
construction of the Florida East Coast by Mr. Flagler. 

The cardinal thought is this: that if we are to escape 
not only the bureaucracy, extravagance, and dead-level of 
government ownership and operation, but also the polit- 
ical risk involved in the creation of a new and gigantic 
Class of government employes, we must be willing that 
Some men who exercise energy, daring, and prudence 
Shall receive some fair measure of reward for their effort. 
In other words, we must recognize that it is no crime to 
make money in railroad building, if the money is made 
honestly and fairly. 

If this principle is not to be recognized, the money for 
future railroad development simply cannot be obtained 
under private ownership. To return the properties to 


their present owners without recognition of that principle 
simply means that the tendencies of a year ago will be 
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revived—and inevitable bankruptcy or government owner- 
ship will again stare the railroads in the fact. 

If this principle of permitting capital to earn sufficient 
reward to attract the means for normal future railroad 
development is recognized, my observation is that the 
principle will be made concrete in some such form as 
the following: 

1. A plan of government regulation which will be 
scientific and not political; which will apply the same 
point of view to approving rates as to approving the 
chemical composition of a steel rail; 

2. Concentration in the regulating authority which 
adds to the expenses of the roads of responsibility for the 
rates with which those expenses must be met; 

3. Provision that initiation of rates shall be in the 
hands of the carriers; that rates may not be suspended, 
except upon complaint and after a hearing, and that final 
decision must be made within sixty days; 

4. Establishment by Congress itself of the fundamental 
principles to govern the reasonableness of rates, such 
principles to include fair reward for excellence of service, 
efficiency of management, and prudent foresight in provid- 
ing new facilities against future needs. 

If these four principles could be embodied into law, it 
seems to me that the public would gain immense advan- 
tage by the promptest possible return of the properties to 
their owners. I do not urge for one moment that the old 
days of unrestricted operation shall be restored. Regula- 
tion, with full publicity, has, I believe, come to stay. 

But there is no use in blinking our eyes to the stern 
facts. If the railroads are not permitted to earn suffi- 
cient money to attract new capital, and if the risks of 
the business are not to be met with adequate reward to 
those who take them, there is no use of again trying the 
experiment of private ownership. It will be doomed to 
failure. 

The great danger to the public interest in the present 
immediate situation is that the owners of existing rail- 
road securities (that is, those having most at stake), and 
the agitators and theorists (that is, those having least 
at stake), may come to such agreement in opinion that 
they would jointly become militant in favoring a contin- 
uance of the present plan of government control. That 
would mean that the great interests of the public at large 
would suffer through lack of appreciation and under- 
standing. 

We must frankly recognize that here is a case, not 
for courts, for commissions, or, indeed, for government. 
The people will and should decide this issue, and the 
greatest service railroad men can perform is to see to it 
that the American people understand clearly the mo- 
mentous issues involved. If the case is put clearly before 
the people, I, for one, have perfect confidence that their 
decision will be the same as that of every railroad ex- 
ecutive who is seeking to preserve and promote the welfare 
and prosperity of our common country. 


WANTS FEDERAL CORPORATIONS 


(By N. L. Amster, chairman of the executive committee of the 
c., R. I. & P.) 


“The proper solution of the railroad problem is the 
organization of the entire transportation system of this 
country under one or more federal corporations which 
would operate the roads under a unified system, giving 
each carrier the benefit of joint terminal facilities and 
pooling of equipment for the common weal. 

“To return the railroads at this time to their former 
status would be a distinct disadvantage to the security 
holders and the public and would create a condition that 
would demoralize the transportation system of this coun- 
try. Of course, a great deal of the poor showing of net 
profits is due to the fact that the increased rates became 
effective in June whereas the increased wages were re- 
troactive to the first of the year, but even if accounts were 
balanced and studying into the figures of one month’s 
actual receipts and one month’s actual expenditures, the 
railroads under the present wage scale cannot operate at 
a profit that would take care of their investment. 

“Therefore the railroads should not be turned back on 
the hands of the former owners without a constructive 
policy for their future operation, based on permission to 
consolidate and pool their interests as they are doing now 
under federal control, having the common use of equip- 
ment and terminal facilities; there should be sort of 
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partnership between the government, the railroad security 
owners, the shippers and the employes. A federal corpor- 
ation could assimilate the railroads and change their se- 
curities for the securities of the central company, these 
securities to be limited to a certain fixed income, the rate 
to, be not less than 4 per cent per annum with a graduated 
scale for increased business and profits. If the earning 
power of this federal corporation should prove insufficient 
to pay operating expenses and the fixed income on secur- 
ities under the present freight and passenger rates, then 
the trustee who would manage this federal railroad cor- 
poration, composed of representatives of the government, 
the shippers, the employes and the security holders, will 
find no difficulty in establishing charges such as would 
enable the railroads to operate and meet expenses and 
the fixed income on the securities.” 


BILL BY SENATOR HARDWICK 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


It is the view of Senator Hardwick of Georgia, whose 
term of office will expire March 3 and who will therefore 
not be in the next Congress, that the period of federal con- 
trol should expire six months from the date of the passage 
of a bill introduced by him (S. 5097), which is as follows: 

“That section fourteen of an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
vide for the operation of transportation systems while un- 
der federal control, for the just compensation of their 
owners, and for other purposes,’ approved March 21, 1918, 
be and the same is hereby amended so as to provide that 
the federal control of railroads and transportation systems 
herein and hereinbefore provided for shall continue for a 
period not exceeding six months from the date of ap- 
proval or of the passage of this act.” 


THE GRAY RAILROAD BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A plan for uniting the railroads of the country under 
the supervision of a board of directors composed of repre- 
sentatives of the stockholders, the government, the bond- 
holders and the employes, with rate regulation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and profit-sharing with 
the employes, is proposed in a bill introduced in the 
House December 9 by Representative Edward W. Gray, 
a Republican from the eighth district of New Jersey, 
now finishing his second term in the House. Mr. Gray 
was formerly a newspaper man, having worked in New 
York City. At the time of his election he was general 
manager of the Newark Daily Advertiser. He was assisted 
in the preparation of the bill by Glen B. Winship of New 
York and J. R. B. Smith, assistant secretary of the state 
of New Jersey. 


His idea is to have the railroads acquired by a com- 
pany, to be known as the National Railway Corporation, 
which, when fully organized, shall have a directorate of 
nineteen members, eight of whom shall be elected by 
the stockholders, two by the bondholders, seven by the 
government and two by the employes. No money is to 
be:taken from the treasury nor is there to be government 
operdtiam. This company shall undertake to buy the rail- 
roatisilof theiicountry and merge them into one system. 
Thecfirst .stepsrtobairdian organization are to be taken 
by '@scominiiites dfothree! appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senateyo:(Twat committee shall invite pro- 
posals'iof swié! or witlingnéss!:of sale and when enough 
stotkhsvUaml sionds haveldydurriloffered to enable the pro- 
posed icampainyo to fortncact dansportation system that would 
conneet thé! portsoony theon6ithernsborder with those on 
the °soleh 3 ando ‘those orp théo easter with those on the 
weaterns ¢ hen sth boPresident (shail appoint four more com- 
mittéemieny whesshablh makelup@ sehete for financing the 
proposal and organ iae ‘thé dorporatioh!o 

It 43 oprspOsea that THE CaMMihgs! of Bie corporation shall 
be disposed | OF afters tik pallaheHt “OP certain operating 
expéngsés?°as POWs o! SimkASY fof One per cent of 
ee, nbtés” And! Hednds ;° ‘AinfilAtive dividend, not 
ex? Ane hy mote thai? ne pet_ceHECHE Average interest 
raté’ paket tothe ee oe yed#2°balance to go to 
surplus? WAfER fin “tarh 14to He! Aided 4s follows: Thirty 
per’ Cer 4) a tak? find, “WHICH ahtey payment of state 
eee HO tHe redbray! edverHment; twenty 
per°celi?=fo p fits? 1 empwyes,onf¥arth in cash, 
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one-half in stock and the last quarter to be used in cre. 
ating an insurance fund for the benefit of employes; 
twenty per cent of surplus to be used in additions and 
betterments; twenty per cent as additional dividend to 
stockholders, and ten per cent of the surplus to be set 
aside as an emergency fund. It is provided that if, in 


any fiscal year the amount due the corporation from the 
tax fund exceeds forty per cent of the surplus earnings, no 
distribution of surplus shall be made until the next fiscal 
year. ; 

Gray meets the labor question squarely, he thinks, by 
making strikes or lockouts unlawful, pending decisions on 
disputes, by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


PACIFIC COAST EXPORTS 


The Trans-Continental Freight Bureau is sending the 
following circular “to all concerned”: 

“Because shippers of export freight have failed to 
promptly take out through export bills of lading on freight 
shipped to points in Asia, Philippine Islands, Australia and 
other foreign territory via Pacific Coast ports, western 
railroads have been experiencing difficulty in making de- 
livery of the freight to the ships, resulting in detention 
of freight, as well as to equipment, and congestion. 

“To remedy these conditions it has been decided to es- 
tablish a rule requiring shippers to take out through ex- 
port bills of lading within fifteen (15) days after date of 
local shipping receipts. 

“The new rule will become effective for account of car- 
riers under federal control on December 26, 1918, and pro- 
vides that— 

“Through export bills of lading will be issued in ex- 
change for shipping receipt within a period of not exceed- 
ing fifteen (15) days from date of the domestic bill of 
lading or shipping receipt issued for the consignment. 

“Failure to take out through export bills of lading within 
the time limit specified will subject all shipments to the 
rates, rules and regulations governing domestic traffic, and 
charges will be assessed accordingly.” 


EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


(Circular CS-34, of the Car Service Section, eancelling Cir- 
cular No. CS-2A, dated April 25, 1918, and Supplement 1 thereto, 
dated June 1, 1918.) 

Please cancel our Circular No. CS-2A, dated April 25, 
1918, and Supplement No. 1 thereto, dated June 1, 1918, 
respecting export shipments, and substitute therefor the 
following: 

I. In accordance with federal regulations, all articles of 
commerce require an export license from the War Trade 
Board when intended for export via any port, or border 
point, to whatsoever destination, except to points in the 
non-contiguous territorial possessions of the United States. 
These possessions are: Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, Tutuila, 
Guam, Philippine Islands, Panama Canal Zone, Porto Rico 
and Virgin Islands. 

II. The furnishing of equipment and transportation for 
shipments consigned, reconsigned, or to be reconsigned, for 
export shall be contingent upon— 

(a) Presentation to railroad agent at point of shipment 
of War Trade Board’s Export License, or number of such 
a license, for each carloar or L. C. L. order. 

(b) The marking of bill of lading by shipper—‘For 
Export.” 

III. Each waybill covering such shipments must show 
conspicuously on the face thereof the license number either 
stamped or written in a different colored ink from that 
used in the body of the waybill. 

IV. Shipper’s Export Declaration, of which there shall 
be four copies, must be delivered to the collector of cus- 
toms at port of exit from the United States on or before 
arrival of shipment at such port. For shipments to non- 
contiguous possessions, only Shipper’s Export Declaration, 
in duplicate, is required. 

Vv. All export shipments are subject to such regulations 
and permits as it may be necesary to issue from time to 
time by the railroad committees controlling traffic at the 
various centers. Following is a list of such committees 
and prefixes used in permits: 

Freight Traffic Committee, North Atlantic Ports, New 
York; prefix “G. O. C.” n 

Southern Export Committee, Atlanta, Ga.; prefix “S E C. 
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North Pacific Export Committee, Seattle, Wash.; prefix 
“3 WA.” 

California Export Committee, San Francisco, Cal.; prefix 
A” Ss 2" ore: 2.” 

VI. The Car Service Section is authorized to permit 
shipments of commodities intended for export prior to the 
issuance of an export license if satisfied that there is stor- 
age room available at port of exit. 

VII. License, or number of such license, referred to in 
Paragraph II and Shipper’s Export Declaration in Para- 
graph IV above will not be required in the case of ship- 
ments consigned to Russian Mission of Ways of Com- 
munication, care East Marginal Way, Storage Yard, Seattle, 
Wash., for storage and ultimate exportation under current 
tariff privileges. 

Less-Carload Shipments 


VIII. lLess-carload shipments of freight ultimately in- 
tended for export to move through the port of New York 
will be treated as domestic shipments, but shippers must 
understand that they are subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion (a) of Paragraph II of the foregoing regulations. 
Agents must satisfy themselves that such shipments are 
intended for export, but will not show license number on 
waybill. (This is done to enable the Freight Traffic Com- 
mittee, North Atlantic ports, to control the movement of 
such shipments‘into those ports.) 


Canadian Shipments 


IX. In the case of shipments intended for export via 
Canadian border points, requiring individual export license, 
shipper must indorse one of the following statements on 
pill of lading, which must be transcribed on waybill by 
railroad agent: 

1. Export License number ...... (or partial shipment 
authority) and Shipper’s Export Declaration in quadrupli- 
cate mailed direct to collector of customs at ...... (point 
of exit). 

2. Export License number ...... (or partial shipment 
authority) and Shipper’s Export Declaration in quadrupli- 
cate attached hereto. 

On all commodities not requiring license, but on which 
Shipper’s Export Declaration in quadruplicate must be 
made, shipper must indorse one of the following state- 
ments on bill of lading, which must be transcribed on way- 
bill by railroad agent: 

1. This shipment does not require individual license; 
Shipper’s Export Declaration in quadruplicate mailed direct 
to collector of customs at ..... *. (point of exit). 

2. This shipment does not require individual license; 
Shipper’s Export Declaration in quadruplicate attached 
hereto. 

Special Licenses 


X. The foregoing will not apply to any commodities for 
the exportation of which a special license may be issued by 
the War Trade Board, dispensing with the requirements of 
an individual license. Such special licenses are at present 
in force covering the following classes of shipments: 

(a) Any shipment made by, or consigned to, the Navy 
Department, or War Department, or by or to any of the 
bureaus, or other subdivisions thereof; the billing of such 
shipments to be marked “Export License RAC-18.” Export 
declaration papers are not required. 

(b) On and after December 2, 1918, no individual li- 
censes will be required for the exportation of raw cotton 
to Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium or Japan. A spe- 
cial export license (No. RAC-57) will be issued to the 
proper customs officials at points of exit, who will be au- 
thorized to pass shipments in accordance therewith. 

(c) All shipments of coal or coke. 

(d) Shipments to Canada and (or) Newfoundland of all 
commodities not on the conservation list, and such articles 
on the conservation list as the list specifically states do 
not require such licenses. 

(e) Shipments to all countries, other than Canada and 
Newfoundland, of all commidities not on the conservation 
list, provided that value of no one commodity in the ship- 
ment exceeds $100. Export declaration papers are required 
for items (b), (c) and (d) above. 

A revised list of commodities for which license is re- 
quired is being prepared by the War Trade Board. This 
will be supplied to shippers or exporters by that board and 
distributed to railroads through the Car Service Section. 
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Further revisions will be made and lists forwarded from 
time to time as changes become effective. 

Referring to Paragraph IX, which provides the alterna- 
tive of having shipper mail to collector of customs at point 
of exit the export papers or agent attach them to waybill: 
It is believed that the best results will be obtained if ship- 
pers can in all cases be induced to mail the documents, as 
described, rather than have them attached to billing. 

Licenses will be issued only when shipments from one 
consignor to one consignee are loaded to the full cubical or 
weight-carrying capacity of cars. 

Any violation of the foregoing regulations which results 
in delay to export shipments or to cars should be promptly 
reported to the Car Service Section. 


It is requested that you instruct all concerned in accord-- 


ance with the above, and take steps to see that the rules 
are thoroughly and properly understood. 


ORDER OF RELINQUISHMENT — 


The order relinquishing the non-railroad Atlantic coast- 
wise steamship lines, issued by Director-General McAdoo, 
is as follows: 

“Whereas, in the exercise of the war power by procla- 
mation dated April 11, 1918, the President of the United 
States, through Bendict Crowell, Acting Secretary of War, 
took possession and assumed control as of the thirteenth 
day of April, 1918, of the following systems of transporta- 
tion and appurtenances thereof, to wit: Clyde Steamship 
Company, a corporation of the state of Maine; Mallory 
Steamship Company, a corporation of the state of Maine; 
Merchants and Miners Transportation Company, a corpora- 
tion of the state of Maryland; and Southern Steamship 
Company, a corporation of the state of Delaware, con- 
sisting of steamships, tugs, lighters, barges, ships, boats 
and marine craft of any and every kind or description and 
all the tackle, appurtenances to and appliances thereof, 
together with all wharves, docks, warehouses and other 
property of every kind or nature, real or chattel, owned, 
leased, chartered, controlled, or used by said companies 
or either of them, in conducting or in connection with 
said transportation systems to the end that such systems 
be utilized for the transfer and transportation of troops, 
war material and equipment, to the exclusion, as far as 
may be necessary, of all other traffic thereon, etc., the 
said possession, control, operation and utilization to be 
exercised by and through the undersigned William G. 
McAdoo, Director-General of Railroads; and 


“Whereas, the emergency which made such exercise of 
the war power necessary and desirable has, by reason of 
the signing of an armistice with the enemies of the United 
States, ceased, and the use of the transportation systems 
aforesaid is no longer necessary for the transfer and 
transportation of troops, war material, and equipment or 
otherwise for the war purposes of the government: 


“Now, therefore, I, William G. McAdoo, Director-General 
of Railroads, by virtue of the power conferred upon me 
by the President of the United States, do hereby relinquish 
from federal control effective Dec. 6, 1918, at 12:01 a. m., 
the said Clyde Steamship Company, Mallory Steamship 
Company, Merchants and Miners Transportation Company 
and Southern Steamship Company, together with all of 
the steamships, tugs, lighters, barges, ships, boats, and 
marine craft of any and every kind of description and 
all the other tackle, appurtenances, wharves, docks, ware- 


-houses and other property as described and set forth in 


the proclamation of the President, dated April 11, 1918, 
as aforesaid, and restore the same to the possession of 
their respective owners. 

“For accounting purposes, this order may be treated 
as effective December 1 at 12:01 a. m.” 


SOUTH BEND TO FILE COMPLAINT 


“A number of the largest manufacturers in South Bend 
and Mishawaka have joined together in a formal com- 
plaint which will be lodged with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at once,” says L. R. Martin, traffic manager of 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Works of South Bend, and a 
member of the traffic committee of the South Bend Cham- 
ber of Commerce. “It proposes a reduction in all class 
rates between South Bend and Mishawaka and all points 
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east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh in what is known as trunk homa; T. L. Peeler, care M. K. & T. R. R., Dalas, Tex— 9 go 
line territory. Texas. 


“This city has for a long period of time been compelled = “The other members of the sub-committees will be named 
to pay freight rates on inflated mileage, having been placed by the respective chairmen from agricultural representa- 
in what is known as the 96 per cent group of the Chicago- tives of railroads operating in the territory assigned. In 
New York basic rate. The intention in the complaint is to “The chairmen will invite participation of Traffic De. to — 
have South Bend placed in a 92 per cent group. Manu- 1 ..tment representatives, who are charged with looking — 
facturers located in Elkhart and Goshen have also joined after agricultural development on lines not having aeri 
in this complaint, so that the four cities will participate  Qiitural departments, and also agricultural seinatinkion 
in the proceedings. or , (if any) of lines not under federal control. They will 

“Western Freight Traffic Association of Chicago, about ajso invite the Directors of Extension of the States Re. 
two years ago, carried a complaint of certain southern  jation Service of the U. S. Department of Agriculture to 
Michigan communities before the Commission on a similar serve with the sub-committees in advisory capacity. 
proposition and the case was decided by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in favor of the complainants, 
whereby they were given a rate basis of 92 per cent in- 
stead of their previous basis of 96 per cent. This same 
association is now under contract with our shippers. C. L. 
Millhouse, chairman ‘of the Chamber of Commerce traffic 
committee, was instrumental in this. Conditions in north- 
ern Indiana are similar to those which are of record in 
the Michigan case, especially the matter of tonnage or 
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India 

“The first object of these sub-committees will be to study J forceat 
methods for the co-operation of the agricultural depart- mag 
ments of the railroads with each other and with the ap- fJyalue « 
propriate federal and state authorities to secure harmony § regulat 
and co-ordination of effort along definite lines and to elim- that tl 
inate possible duplication of work. They will confer with ten tol 
state authorities when deemed advisable, with the agricul- we pai 
tural colleges, and with the active civic -_ ——_ or- deliver 
: : : ; ah “ste ganizations, which will, no doubt, be found agreeable to shipme 
ean gg dh phn yD an 8 Vas er me eS ae in close co-operation with us to obtain the desired § mines. 

, We * results.” We : 

“While this complaint is for the specific purpose of es- Se tract, ¢ 
tablishing South Bend’s correct status as a rate point, it S ions 
is also understood that in view of extensive rate read- MILEAGE SCALE INFORMATION <—— 
justments, which will soon be taken under consideration by : ines. 
the Railroad Administration, shippers in the four cities Fhe Teas Wests Wadingten Buren, on of 
mentioned are to take part in conferences and hearings A futile attempt to gain precise and guiding information §§ jin— 
which will necessarily be had in connection with the pro- as to methods of applying the proposed mileage class scales J ¢ this 
posed scaling down of the present high rates throughout was made December 4 by a committee from the Texas In- Hj ipir ¢ 
the entire country. The purpose of the railroads is to dustrial Traffic League, composed of H. D. Driscoll, Waco, May 
establish an entirely new class rate scale in all territories president of the organization; F. A. Lallier, Galveston, and § jioneq 
which it is understood will be used coincident with the R. C. Fullbright of Houston. They applied to Directors Hi age , 
application of the new uniform freight classification when Chambers and Prouty. The two directors were not able to May 
that becomes effective. The readjustments in question will satisfy the Texans on the question of application or on the § piter , 
not only affect class rates, but also propose many changes question of whether an effort would be made in the event on a t 
in present commodity rates. the class scales were made operative to revise the com- only $: 


“It is the general consensus of opinion among leading modity rates so as to give them a defined relation to the Does 


; Ini ‘ : new class scale. Director Chambers said that was not the : 
traffic men in the United States that while some feature plan, but Director Prouty said it would be only logical to which 


of federal control of railroads as at present in operation 4 : Ansv 
should remain in effect, Congress should speedily create bave the commodity = —— So as to bear some rela &§ sinpin 
necessary legislation returning the railroads to private tion to the proposed class scales. was e 
ownership, inasmuch as the emergency on account of Serene 5 the va 
which they were taken over by the government has passed. from s 
All shippers in the communities outside of the larger cities, TRAFFIC ON GREAT LAKES carrier 
such as Chicago, Indianapolis, Cleveland, Detroit, etc., The Trafic World Washington Burcau. amend) 


must be prepared to enter future litigation, particularly actual 


The enormous business done on the great lakes during 


psd me syne — — petncienenne mae Seenpere the short period during which navigation is possible is indi- = 

favorably with other cities where competitors are located z the am 

: ’ eh : 4 ’ ns : cated by a report made to Director-General McAdoo by 

if manufacturers and jobbers here desire to keep their . s 2 é zs EC. < 

business in a healthy and prosperous condition.” A. H. Smith, regional director in the East, saying that the entia: 
. season closed officially November 30. The tonnage car- damage 


ried during the seven-month season was about 100,000,000, ' 
AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEES, of coal, iron ore and grain, or enough to fill about 3,340, en 
The T. World hi B 000 freight cars loaded to the average of loading during met de 
e Trofic World Washington Bureau. the period when intensive loading was preached and 
In Circular Letter No. 17 J. L. Edwards, manager of the Practiced so as to enable the country to carry on its war So t 
Agricultural Section of the Railroad Administration says: Operations. Of that tonnage 28,200,000 was lake cargo nee 
“The standing committees of the Agricultural Section coal, the movement of coal being in substantial com §@).. ), 
appointed in Circular Letter No. 5 have named chairmen  Pliance with the schedule of the Fuel Administration. A the pre 
of sub-committees as follows, which selections are approved: few boats continued in service after November 30, but for §).. |... 
F. S. Welsh, care N. Y. C. Lines, New York City—New Eng- 4ll practical purposes the season came to an end on the @ | 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey, Delaware ay mentioned, because on that day marine insurance 
and Maryland; W. L. English, care Frisco-M. K. & T., St. policies expired, unless special provision for a longer term E 
Louis, Mo.—Indiana, Illinois and Missouri; F. S. McCabe,. W@5 provided. New 
care C. St. P. M. & O. R. R., St. Paul, Minn.—Michigan, would 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and South Dakota; J. B. Lamson, compar 
care C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill—Iowa, Nebraska and FREIGHT WITHOUT WAYBILLS Tailroa 
Wyoming; C. L. Seagraves, care A. T. & S. F. R. R., Chi- In P. S. & A. Circular No. 50, Director Prouty says: forwar 
cago, Ill—Kansas, Colorado, New Mexico and Arizona; L. “Complaints have been made of delay in delivering less like to 
J. Bricker, care Northern Pacific R. R., St. Paul, Minn— than carload freight and of inconvenience to shippers by payme 
North Dakota, Montana and Washington; Douglas White, reason of freight reaching its destination in advance of for the 
care L. A. & S. L. R. R., Los Angeles, Cal.—Idaho, Oregon, the revenue waybill. In many cases it has been found The 
Utah, Nevada and California; J. C. Williams, care South- that such waybills become separated from the freight and § lading 
ern R. R., Washington, D. C.—Virginia, West Virginia and are held indefinitely by agents at junction points or trans: § withou 
North Carolina; B. L. Hamner, care Seaboard Air Line, fer stations. that th 
Norfolk, Va.—South Carolina and Florida; W. W. Croxton, “Hereafter when waybills covering less than carload Same 3 
care A. B. & A. R. R., Atlanta, Ga.—Georgia and Alabama; shipments become separated from the freight they shall are col 
W. L. Park, care L. & N. R. R., Louisville, Ka—Kentucky be promptly mailed to billed destination by the agent at Answ 
and Tennessee; H. J. Sgiwietert, care Illinois Central R. R., junction, transfer, or other station, except that when it is to the 
Chicago, Ill.—Mississippi and Louisiana; D. C. Welty, care apparent the wavybills cover an entire carload an effort of goo 
Missouri Pacific R. R., St. Louis, Mo.— Arkansas and Okla- must be made to locate the car containing the freight.” for any 
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to the law of interstate transportation of freight. eaders desiring 
special service by immediate answer may obtain privately written 
answers to their inquiries by the payment of a small fee. 


Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


* 
Legal Department 
In*this department a legal expert answers simple uestions relating 
= 





‘ 
Value, Time and Place of Shipment. 


Indiana.—Question: We have a bona fide contract, en- 
forceable at law, made prior to government regulations, 
on a grade of coal $1.75 f. o. b. mines. The open market 
yalue of this coal, as per coal journals and government 
regulations, is $2.05 mines. The railroad companies admit 
that they lost ten tons in transit; we make claim for 
ten tons at market value, $2.05 f. o. b. mines, admitting 
we paid only $1.75 f. o. b. mines, but filing claim with the 
delivering carrier on market value at time and place of 
shipment. Claim is paid by carrier on basis of $2.05 
mines. 

We also have, with the same shipper, a bona fide con- 
tract, enforceable at law, made prior to government regu- 
lations, on another grade of coal at $3.05 f. o. b. mines. 
The market quotation and government price is $2.55 f. o. b. 
mines. The carriers admit they lost ten tons of coal from 
one of these cars, so we allow the shipper to file the 
daim—in the latter case they filing same for the’ value 
of this particular shipment of coal to them, according to 
their contract, $3.05 f. o. b. mines. 

May we not sue the delivering carrier in the first men- 
tioned case and collect on the open market value of this 
grade of coal ($2.05) at time and place of shipment? 

May the shipper sue the bill of lading line in the 
latter case on the contract price to them and also collect 
ona basis of $3.05 when spot coal at mines was worth 
only $2.55? 

Does a car of coal have any other value than that at 
which it is consigned, as far as bill of lading is involved? 

Answer: It is neither the value of the coal at 
shipping point at the time when the contract of sale 
was entered into between the seller and buyer nor 
the value of the coal as given in the invoice price 
from seller to buyer, that determines the amount of the 
carrier’s liability for loss or damage. The Cummins 
amendment places upon the carrier liability for the full 
actual loss or damage of the property transported which 
is caused by it, and makes unlawful any limitation of 
the amount of recovery. In re Cummins Amendment, 33 
IC. C. 693, the Interstate Commerce Commission sub- 
stantially held that carriers may pay claims for loss or 
damage on the basis of the value of the property at the 
time and place of shipment, and further held in rule 387, 
Conference Rulings Bulletin 7, that the invoice price does 
not determine the carrier’s liability in a shipment made 
at some substantial period after the contract of sale. 

So that, no matter who is the claimant, whether con- 
signor or consignee, and no matter what the invoice price 
May be as between buyer and seller, the actual value of 
the property at the place of shipment and at the particu- 
lar time of shipment determines the amount of the car- 
tier’s liability. 

Express Company’s Liability Free Shipments. 


New York.—Question: As a matter of information, we 
would like to know what is the status of the express 
company’s lability as relates to shipments consigned to 
tailroad companies, covering company material, which is 
forwarded without charges, that is “deadhead.” We would 
like to know what effect, forwarding the material without 
Payment of charges, has on the express company’s liability 
for the shipments. 

The express company renders regular receipted bill of 
lading for the material, giving shipper complete receipt 
Without any restriction or liability, which would indicate 
that they are fully responsible on these shipments in the 
Same manner as other shipments on which the charges 
are collected. ‘ 

Answer: A carrier is, in the absence of any agreement 
to the contrary, responsible as an insurer for the safety 
of goods entrusted to it for transportation and is liable 
for any loss or damage thereto. While a carrier of goods 
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gratuitously is only liable for loss due to gross negligence, 
yet it is bound to use a degree of diligence and attention 
adequate to the performance of the undertaking. Further, 
to carry free company material is not analogous to a-case 
of a carrier without hire, especially so when the carrier’s 
receipt or bill of lading is without any stipulation or limi- 
tation on this point. Again, in an action for loss or dam- 
age, the payment or tender of freight charges need not 
be proven. The fact that the consignor had not paid or 
tendered freight charges does not absolve the carrier from 
liability or damages thereto, since the usual custom is to 
collect the freight on delivery to the consignee, and where 
the goods are lost or wholly damaged, the carrier is not 
entitled to any freight charges. 

In the shipment above described, the goods being carried 
free by reason of some agreement between the carriers 
thmselves, and through operation of law, and not at the 
special instance of the shipper, the arrangement is wholly 
for the benefit of the carrier, and not the shipper, and 
therefore does not come within the limitations of a gratui- 
tous bailment or a carrier without hire, and consequently, 
the express company would be liable for the loss or dam- 
age in precisely the same manner as it would be in any 
other shipment for hire. 


Filing Claim With Delivering Carrier. 

Ohio.—Question: Some time ago we made a shipment 
of one water heater destined to Oakland City, Ind., routed 
via the New York Central and E. & I. R. R. This heater 
was damaged and upon request of the freight claim agent 
with the E. & I., shipment was returned to us for repairs 
and claim filed for the cost of repairs only. The E. & I. 
Railroad was in the hands of a receiver at the time of 
shipment. 

We are now advised by the receiver that, inasmuch as 
the government took possession of the E. & I. Railroad 
and has been collecting all the income since June 1, 1918, 
that he cannot settle this claim or in any way pay out of 
the railroad company’s income unless the government shall 
decide to advance money therefor, and.that it will be neces- 
sary for us to wait until the government begins to pay the 
rental for compensation of the use of the railroad com- 
pany before claim can be settled. 

Will you kindly advise if, in your opinion, there is any 
way by which final adjustment can be made without any 
further delay? 

Answer: Under the Carmack and Cummins amendments 
a claim may be filed with the agent of the carrier, either 
at point of origin, or point of delivery of the shipment, or 
with the general claims department of the carrier. If 
the delivering carrier is not in a position to settle your 
claim, for the reasons above stated, and if you can yet file 
a written claim with the receiving carrier within the six 
months’ period, it might be prudent for you to file your 
claim with the New York Central. 


War Tax Not Applicable to Cartage Companies. 


New York.—Question: I shall be glad if you will kindly 
inform me, through the columns of your journal, whether 
or not I am required under the war tax act to pay war 
tax on merchandise carted from premises in New York 
City for delivery to customers in Jersey City, the cartage 
being performed by a Jersey City transfer company. As 
I understand the enactment, war tax is assessable only 
when the trucking or local express service comes in com- 
petition with carriers by rail or water, but, so far as I 
understand the intent of the law, no such competition 
exists. 

Answer: Section 500 of the war revenue act of 1917 
provides that the 3 per cent tax shall be assessed on the 
amount paid for the transportation by rail or water or 
by any form of mechanical motor power when in competi- 
tion with carriers by rail or water of property by freight 
consigned from one point in the United States to another. 
In regulation No. 42 of the Treasury Department, con- 
taining rules and regulations for collection of taxes on 
transportation of persons and property, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue ruled in article 1 that the word “car- 
rier” means any person, corporation, partnership or asso- 
ciation who or which for hire, furnishes any of the trans- 
portation services or facilities described or referred to in 
subdivisions A, B, C and D of section 500 of the act. “A” 
includes mechanical motor power when in competition 
with carriers by rail or water; “B” includes all who 
are engaged in the business of transporting parcels or 
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packages by express over regular routes between fixed 
terminals; ‘‘C” includes all who transport by rail or water, 
or by any form of mechanical motor power on a regular 
established line when in competition with carriers by rail 
or water. 


In article 2 of said regulations, in defining the word 
“transportation,” the commissioner held that it does not 
include cartage. If the shipment in question is clearly 
what is known as cartage, and not in actual or potential 
competition with a rail or water carrier, it is not subject 
to a tax. 


Measure of Damages to Shipment Invoiced Through 
Middleman. 


lowa.—Question: A car of coke bought through a job- 
ber and shipped direct from the ovens to consignee. 
Claim for loss presented by consignee on the basis of 
the price paid the jobber, 15 cents per ton more than 
price at oven. Carrier insists that under the terms of 
the bill of lading that price at the oven should govern 
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page 1054 of the Nov. 30, 1918, issue of The Traffic Worl, 
which fully answers your inquiry. 





Time to File Overcharge Claims. 
Ohio.—Question: Is a straight overcharge in 





treight 












rate or weight effected by the two-year statute of linj. z 
tation? It has always been our understanding that the] and 
refund of such an overcharge could be demanded an oe 
collected at any time, regardless of whether or not it dateqM] tore 
prior to the two-year period. or th 
Answer: No. In our answer to “New York,” published i es 
on page 52 of the July 6, 1918, issue of The Traffic World, 
we in part said that an overcharge claim “might be brought i Mt. 





in the state or federal court, even though more than two 
years old. Actions for overcharges can be brought jp 
such courts without prior determination by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Such an action being for the re 
payment of a sum of money exacted and received by the 
carrier in violation of the contract of shipment, a shipper 
may sue in a state court, on the contract for said shipment, 
since the action does not involve an attempt by the state 
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settlement. Is the carrier right? court to regulate interstate commerce, or to enforce any 

Answer: Yes. See our answer to “Ohio,” published on provision of the interstate commerce act.” been 2 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS. 


Purchaser: 

(Ct. of Civil App. of Tex.) Facts as found by the court 
held to show that plaintiff was an innocent holder for 
value of a bill of lading for a car of corn.—Missouri, K. & 
T. Ry. Co. of Texas vs. Clement Grain Co., 206 S. W. 
Rep. 126. 

Where a carrier, in accordance with its custom, issued 





Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright, 1918, by West Publishing Co.) 


Miscellaneous Traffic Decisions 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 
Reparation: 

(Supreme Ct. of Cal.) Public utilities act, 71, providing 
for due reparation by the railroad commission for the 
imposition of excess freight charges, applies only where 
an. examination of evidence as to a disputed matter of 
fact is necessary to determine whether the public utility 
has imposed excessive charges, and does not give the 
commission jurisdiction to the exclusion of the courts of 
violations of the long-and-short-haul clause of the consti- 
tution.—California Adjustment Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 175 Pac. Rep. 682. 


Rate Regulation: 

(Sup. Ct. of Cal.) Const. art. 12, 21, respecting freight 
charging for long and short hauls, is not unconstitutional, 
as being in conflict with the commerce clause of the fed- 
eral constitution.—California Adjustment Co. vs. Atchison, 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 175 Pac. Rep. 682. 


Under the constitutional provisions as to rate regula- 
tion as they existed prior to Oct. 10, 1911, the railroad 
commission was authorized -to fix reasonable rates, so 
that rates relating to long and short hauls in violation of 
constitutional provisions were void, although fixed by the 
commission, and afford no defense in an action by a 
shipper for the exaction by a carrier of illegal rates.—Ibid. 
Under const. art. 12, 21, as amended, relating to freight 
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a bill of lading, complying with Vernon’s Sayles’ Ann. 
Civ. St. 1914, arts 715, 716, in exchange for initial carrier’s 
bill of lading routing over its lines to destination, and 
same was transferred to an innocent purchaser for value, 
it became incontestable under article 719, and the carrie 
was liable for loss of shipment by delayed transportation, 
although it did not receive shipment until long after issue 
of bill of lading, because routing was changed without its 
knowledge.—Ibid. 
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rates, the railroad commission can relieve a carrier from 
the prohibition of the long-and-short-haul clause only 0 
application by the carrier after investigation.—Ibid. 








Overcharges: 
(Supreme Ct. of Cal.) 






In view of St. 1909, p. 511, 34, St 












1911, pp. 24, 36, 22, 41, and public utilities act 1911, anygmould a) 
person injured by discrimination through a violation off ‘I also 
the long-and-short-haul clause of the constitution has 4 hat the 
right of action whether such right existed at commolf# Specifi 
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law or not.—California Adjustment Co. vs. Atchison, T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co., 175 Pac. Rep. 682. 


Excess Charges: 


(Supreme Ct. of Cal.) Where a consignee is compelled 
to pay exorbitant freight charges to obtain a shipment, le 
may bring an action to recover the excess charges with 
out having tendered payment, or having made paymell 
under protest, payment so made not being voluntary- 
California Adjustment Co. vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. BF 
Co., 175 Pac. Rep. 682. 


Where a consignee seeks to recover from the cali 
excess freight charges exacted in violation of the lol 
and-short-haul clause of the constitution, he need not sho 
that, when shipments to intermediate points were male 
there were contemporaneous shipments made to ml 
distant points.—Ibid. 
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freight 
f limi This department is conducted by a traffic man of long experience 
1at the and wide knowledge. In it he will answer questions relating to 
] practical traffic problems. We do not desire to take the place of 
‘dandy the traffic man, but to help him in his work. We reserve the right 
+ dated ] torefuse to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to answer 
or that involve situations that are too complex for the kind of in- 
— i vestigation contemplated. Questions will be answered as promptly 
blished as possible. No answers will be given by mail except for a fee. 
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Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


a Aree A 
APPLICATION OF THE ADVANCED RATES IN GEN- 
ERAL ORDER NO. 28 


In various issues of the Traffic World, of August 17, 
October 12, November 2, November 9 and November 30, 
mder the heading of “Help for Traffic Man” there have 
been discussions relating to various angles of the question 
as to the proper method to use in calculating the advances 
prescribed in General Order No. 28, some of these ad- 
vances being specific advances, some of them being per- 
centage advances with a maximum and the balance be- 
ing percentage advances upon class rates. A number of 
inquiries have come to this department dealing with other 
features, aS well as with some features treated in the 
arious previous articles, all of which go to show that 
probably the question was not so treated in detail, from 
all its aspects in each of the articles, so as to make a 
lear presentation of the whole question. Some of these 
inquiries are as follows: 

(a) “We are experiencing considerable difficulty with 

















































s’ AmBisome of the roads of this city, in regard to this matter, 
arrier'sMon traffic moving from points in Iowa to our city. These 
on, aldfrates are made up on Mississippi River crossing, this 
r value,Mcombination being the cheaper. The commodities which 
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e move from this section are governed by proportional 
lass rates, and in view of this we certainly feel that the 
orrect interpretation of this order should be to apply the 
25 per cent increase to the total through rate and not to 
each factor. The point that we cannot understand is why 
sme roads here should take a different view of the mat- 
er, for all are government controlled roads, but, neverthe- 
ess, we have noticed in the past that their rules and 
egulations differ a great deal. 
“We note in part of your answer to this inquiry you 
slate that the attention of the railroads should be called 
0 the trouble, after which it will be remedied. We will 
onsider this a great favor if you will advise us through 
your valued columns, in your earliest issue, the proper 
authorities with whom to take up this matter.” 
(b) “I note that advice has been given that the correct 
ate to apply is to first determine the through rate and 
hen advance such through rate 25 per cent. I also note 
hat this was authorized under Rate Authority No. 10, 
ssued by the Railroad Administration. However, tariffs 
ssued by the carriers do not contain this provision ap- 
plicable on rates based on a combination of class rates; 
heir supplements containing the provision that this rule 
would apply to certain commodity rates only. 
‘Talso note in your publication of November 9 you state 
hat the result would be the same, but wish to cite you to 
h Specific case which is of great importance.” The case 
eferred to is that of a rate which is made up of 73 cents 
0 the Mississippi River and 55 cents beyond, making a 
otal rate of $1.28. If the percentage advance is added 
0 the rate of $1.28, the advanced rate would be $1.60. 
f, however, it was added to each factor of the rate, the 
dvanced total charge or rate would be $1.605. 
‘I believe that there are cases where the rates are in 
avor of the shippers as well as the railroads, and if 
eparation would be granted by the railroads to the ship- 
ers On overcharge claims there would also be a collec- 
‘on of undercharges by the railroads.” 
artiet (ce) “It apparently is to be regretted that in replying 
Cc ioe 0 the query you did not go into more detailed explana- 
od hov in. As you no doubt are aware, grain and grain prod- 
— tts were specifically excepted and instructions given by 
more he administration to the effect that increased combina- 
as rates on grain and grain products would be made by 
dding 25 per cent increase, with the maximum proviso, 
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to each factor entering into the construction of combina- 
tion rate. Aside from the grain and grain product feature, 
I will be glad if you will explain how legal tariffs can be 
set aside or disregarded in order to apply combination rates 
by adding the 25 per cent increase to the June 24th com- 
bination total instead of adding the 25 per cent increase to 
each factor.” 

The writer of this letter then refers to a claim filed 
with him on goods moving from St. Louis to Nashville 
and continues: ‘Prior to June 25 the rate applicable was 
combination, using 7 cents to Cairo and 23 cents beyond, 
total 30 cents. The 25 per cent increase of June 25 ap- 
plied against this combination total would result in a rate 
of 37.5 cents, which, it is claimed, should govern. By sup- 
plement to each of the legal tariffs to and from Cairo the 
rates to and from that gateway were advanced 25 per cent, 
effective June 25, resulting in 9 cents to Cairo and 29 cents 
south, making a total rate of 38 cents. 

Answer: Before considering each of the foregoing 
statements or queries, it may be well to refer to the fact 
that in the various opinions which have heretofore been 
given in this column it was the aim of the writer to an- 
swer the particular questions propounded, which in all 
cases dealt with the question of what was the proper way 
in which to apply the increases, irrespective of what the 
tariffs as published actually show. General Order No. 28 
was issued by the Railroad Administration and became 
effective May 25, 1918. Shortly subsequent to that time 
a complaint was filed before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission alleging that certain two railroads transport- 
ing coal had made an increased rate based upon each of 
the factors of a combination of rates, one of the original 
rates coming within the 15-cent increase and the other 
of the rates coming within the 20-cent increase. This 
combination increase made an increase of 35 cents per 
ton, whereas the combination of rates only entitled it to 
an advance of 20 cents. 

This complaint was later referred to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and the administration ruled that the advance 
upon this coal should be computed upon the total through 
rate, making an advance of only 20 cents instead of 35 
cents. This ruling was made and an order to like effect 
was issued by the Railroad Administration, as stated in 
that ruling, on July 1, 1918, and that ruling and the order 
issued in pursuance thereof were made the basis of the 
opinion as set out in this column, that, as to commodity 


rates where specific advances were ordered, these ad- 
vances should be added to the through rate and not to 
the factors of that rate. Following this ruling by the 


Railroad Administration, it was reasoned that the same 
principle should apply in adding the advances to all rates, 
and that this principle should be followed in all cases is 
unquestionably logical and equitable and to the mind of 
the writer exactly what was contemplated when General 
Order No. 28 was issued. 

Furthermore, paragaph A of section 1 of General Order 
No. 28, referring to class rates, states that “All class rates, 
both interstate ane intrastate, shall be increased 25 per 
cent.” It was considered obvious that a rate from Little 
Rock to Cincinnati was not the rate from Little Rock to 
New York, and that a rate from Cincinnati to New York 
was not the rate from Little Rock to New York, conse- 
quently it was logical to conclude that the 25 per cent 
increase should be added to the full class rate applying 
from Little Rock to New York City, in determining a rate 
between the latter two points. 

The Railroad Administration has not made any ruling 
upon the method of increase to be used as to the class 
rates which were to be increased 25 per cent. On the 
contrary, in Rate Authority No. 10, issued by Director 
Chambers under date of July 2, it is specifically stated: 
“Rates as increased by Section 2, Paragraph A, Order 28, 
should be applied to the through movements of commodi- 
ties, except grain and its products. Where increase is 
on percentage basis the result will be the same whether 
applied to combinations or through rates, but where flat 
or maximum increase per ton or cwt. is made, some ad- 
justment will be necessary to apply the increases to the 
through movement.” So that Director Chambers, in his 
circular, while stating that the specific increases on com- 
modities should be added to the through movement, ex- 
cept in the case of grain and its products, and that where 
maximum increases were prescribed an adjustment would 
be necessary to apply the increases to the through move- 
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ment, felt that where the increases were on the percentage 
basis it was immaterial which- method was used. 

Concerning the specific ruling quoted above as to the 
advances on coal, it will be noted that in Rate Authority 
No. 10 Director Chambers refers to his telegram to the 
three freight traffic committees under date of June 8th, 
in which telegram he only excepts grain and its products 
from the general application of the rule regarding com- 
putation of advances, while in his telegram of June 17 
he includes coal and coke in his exceptions. But it will 
be remembered that the ruling of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration above referred to, holding that the advances on 
coal should be computed on the through rate, was dated 
July 1, so that it is probable that, as to coal, the later rul- 
ing of July 1 superseded the telegram of June 17, and it is 
possible also that the issuance of Rate Authority No. 10, 
under date of July 2 was delayed and that it was really 
compiled prior to the issuance of the order dated July 1. 

As stated before, the Railroad Administration has made 
no ruling regarding the method of applying the 25 per 
cent advance to the previous class rates, but following 
the course pursued and the reasoning followed by the 
Railroad Administration in ordering the specific com- 
modity advances made to the through rate; in ordering 
that the flat or maximum increases should be so made as 
to attach to the through rate, and expressing indifference 
as to how the percentage advances on commodities were 
computed, it was certainly logical to conclude that all ad- 
vances ought to be made on the same principle. This 
was the position taken in the various articles heretofore 
appearing in this column, being the expression of opinion 
as to how these class rate advances should have been 
made, based upon the action of the Railroad Administra- 
tion in prescribing how the specific and maximum com- 
modity rate advances should be made; and that is still 
the opinion held by the writer of this column. 

Of course, the above does not apply to rates covered 
by section 7 of General Order No. 28, which provides that 
“In establishing the freight rates herein ordered, while 
established rate groupings and fixed differentials are not 
required to be used, their use is desirable, if found prac- 
ticable, even though certain rates may result which are 
lower or higher than would otherwise obtain.” The ques- 
tion of the differential rates is a matter outside of the 
general discussion, and is an exception to which attention 
will be given in a later issue. 

Referring to query (a): If the carriers persist in com- 
puting the advances upon each factor of the combination 
of class rates, the matter should be called to the attention 
of the Director General at Washington for a ruling. In 
calling the attention of the Director General to the dif- 
ference in method of various railroads in computing these 
advances, attention should be called to the rulings and 
orders of the Railroad Administration heretofore issued 
regarding the application of these advances to specific 
and maximum commodity advances and to the fact that 
no ruling has been heretofore made by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration upon the question of how these class rate 
advances should be computed. 

Especially referring to query (b), it will be noted that 
in our article of November 9 we specifically say that add- 
ing the 25 per cent increase to each factor of a total rate 
will produce exactly the same result as if added to the 
through rate, “with the exception of the calculation on 
fractions of cents and the disposition of fractions.” It is 
true that in many cases the increases computed upon the 
combination of class rates will result in lower rates than 
if computed upon the through class rate, but this does 
not change the logical application of Tariff Authority No. 
10 to class rates, nor does it change the justness of our 
position, which is that all rates should have their increases 
calculated, following the same principle, whatever the re- 
sult may be as to this rate or that rate. 

It should be remembered, of course, in these discussions, 
that when a carrier has issued its tariff containing the 
advanced rates, no difference how these advanced rates 
were computed, that tariff is the legal tariff and the rates 
prescribed therein are the legal rates until changed by 
the proper authority on complaint properly made; and 
if it should be finally determined by the Railroad Admin- 
istration or by the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
the rates published by the carrier containing advances 
calculated on each factor of a through or combination class 
rate are unlawful, then reparation would naturally result 
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in some cases, and in other cases the carriers would be 
required to collect undercharges. It is the principle to 
be applied in constructing these rates which is being con. 
sidered, it being, of course, universally recognized that 


‘when a tariff is issued by a carrier it contains the lega] 


rates until such rates are successfully attacked before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

As to query (c): The administration at first, under 
date of June 8, only excepted grain and grain products 
from the provision requiring that the advances be com. 
puted on the through rate. Later coal and coke were 
added as shown in the telegram of June 17, and these 
two telegrams were included in Rate Authority No. 10, 
which was issued under date of July 2. But in this con. 
nection attention is again called to the fact that the Rail- 
road Administration made a different ruling regarding coal 
on July 1. As to the application of the advanced rates 
to grain and its products, the Railroad Administration 
gave no reason why these specific increases should be 
calculated on other than the through rates, but simply 
said, “We do not wish to apply specific increases to the 
through haul of grain and its products.” As to the coal 
and coke rates, Rate Authority No. 10 simply said that 
these rates were so accomplished as to make it impossible 
to use the general rule for them. It is difficult to follow 
the logic of this statement, in view of the fact that the 
Railroad Administration, subsequent to the date of that 
telegram of June 17, did actually order the increased rates 
on coal to be computed upon the original through rate. 

It is asked how legal tariffs can be set aside in order 
to apply combination rates to the total through rate. This 
is a detail of the matter of tariff printing. It may not 
have been as convenient for the carriers to _ publish 
through class rates in place of combination rates, and yet 
it is doubtless true that in following out the general plan 
outlined by the Railroad Administration these rates could 
have been published as parts of a through rate, as they 
are in effect used now, and the provision made that the 
rates so published would be effective as through rates 
upon adding thereto an advance of 25 per cent, disposing 
of the fractions under the rule of the administration. Of 
course, it is true that when these supplements to and from 
Cairo were issued they increased each factor of the class 
rate and yet each of those class rates might have had 
added to it, from St. Louis to Cairo, and from Cairo to 
Nashville, the 25 per cent when used as a local rate, and 
then the provision made that when used as factors of a 
through or combination rate the increase would apply to 
both factors when added together. 

It is a matter which will cut both ways with the shipper 
and yet there ought to be a uniform practice adopted, 
and we have contended that that uniform practice should 
be the one which was sanctioned by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration in its General Order No. 28 and by Rate Au- 
thority No. 10, prescribing the method: of computing 
specific and maximum commodity rate advances. 


As to Scrap Iron Rates 


Q.—A shipment is made of scrap rails; that is, rails 
utterly worn out and unfit for further use as ‘rails, but 
which can be and are used for reinforcing concrete. In 
Western Classification the rating on scrap iron is Class 
“D,” with a note attached which provides that the rating 
will apply on scraps or pieces of iron or steel having value 
for remelting purposes only. The question is, does the 
fact that these rails are used for reinforcing concrete 
take them out of the tariff provisions relating to scrap 
iron? 

A.—This tariff provision, strictly construed as the cal- 
riers have a right to construe it, would prevent the ship- 
ment of these worn-out steel rails under the rating scrap 
iron. 


EMBARGO ON HOGS. 


Hale Holden, regional director, in a circular to central 
western railroads, says that the “roads will continue to 
observe the live stock zone arrangement placed in effect 
Dec. 10, 1917, by order of the United States Food Admin- 
istration for the stabilization of movement of live stock 
to the Chicago market. At points where designated stock 
shipping days are provided under zone arrangement and 
permits automatically expire before date of such service, 
agents will wire the Hog Control Committee for necessary 
time extension, specifying date of next regular service. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions are Welcomed 


CUSTOM HOUSE METHODS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

There is an old story which recites an incident in a 
court. The judge had imposed a fine of ten dollars for 
contempt. Thereupon a spectator approached the clerk 
and handed him a ten-dollar bill to show his contempt 
for the same court. 

Pursuing this thought, it is suggested that every custom 
house in the United States have a “contempt department” 
or “contempt box” where shippers, consignees and the 
public generally could show their contempt for some of 
the archaic and asinine methods by which the commerce 
of the United States is bedeviled. 

If the country is ever to do any foreign business, about 
the first thing to do is to throw overboard about ninety- 
nine per cent of the ancient regulations which are based 
on the principle that all importers are either knaves or 
fools. 

Anyway, I’m strong for a contempt department. 
of us would use it frequently. 

Boston, Dec. 10, 1918. J. D. HASHAGEN. 


Some 


CONTROL OF THE RAILWAYS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

As traffic manager of a short line of railroad, I have 
had, perhaps, more opportunity to study and analyze the 
operation of federal control than has the traffic official 
of a larger line, due mostly to the fact that, ours being 
a short line, I can review more readily the effects of gen- 
eral and other orders on various departments and their 
result on private and government control. 


The American railways are the greatest in the world, 
particularly the United States railways. Wild, uninhabited 
country has been traversed by them in the great north- 
west, agriculture and manufacture have been encouraged 
and established along the lines of these newly made roads 
through the new country; towns and cities shortly sprang 
up, great farm lands were cleared and cultivated and 
there now are America’s greatest wheatfields, cornfields 
and apple orchards. Had it not been for the railroads 
operating under private ownership, this country of which 
I speak would undoubtedly have remained a wilderness 
for years to come. Private capital ran the risk of build- 
ing a road through a country where the return on their 
investment would seem to those less daring very un- 
certain. They, however, developed the country, thereby 
developing traffic for their rails. 


It has always been the writer’s personal belief that 
government operation of railroads could not possibly be 
as successful as privately operated roads, and my experi- 
ence of the past year has changed this opinion only to the 
extent of making it more firm. 

Competition, when fully analyzed to its true sense, means 
nothing more or less than personal incentive and initiative 
to do a little better, to work a little hardes, than the 
other fellow; to bring about greater results than he. In 
the feature of competition enter prominently the element 
ofhuman nature. Highly intelligent men, some who seem 
superior to many of their fellowmen in private or indi- 
Vidual business life, have clung to a salaried position with 
4 railroad company—not because of the enticing salary, 
but because of that fascination which seems to hover 
about that little human instinct—to do more and to show 
greater results to-day than you showed yesterday; more 
this year than you showed last year—to exceed your 
Compeiitor in service, facilities and courtesy. Federal 
contro! removes entirely the element of competition. Com- 


petition is conspicuously the principal element that built 
up the great railroads of this country, and, as a result, 
great cities and manufacturing centers. Competition is, 
in my mind, the very life blood of this nation—not only 
in railroads, but in every other known business. To 
stifle or kill competition is to stagnate and impede the 
very life of our country. 


Notwithstanding the Director-General’s circulars to em- 
ployes of government-controlled roads to give to the trav- 
eling and shipping public the best that was in them; to 
extend courtesy and desire-to-serve to a greater extent, if 
possible, than when the roads were under private man- 
agement; if we could change human nature by a circular, 
this could be accomplished. The removal of competition, 
however, takes with it the incentive to do one’s best, 
removes personal initiative and leaves the man more or 
less of a machine. Ambitious men will refuse to be ma- 
chines and will seek other fields where the incentive to 
put forth their best efforts and show results is more 
pronounced. There has, however, been more or less “‘com- 
petitive waste.” The freight solicitor, in years gone by, 
has, in order to get business for his particular line, gone 
beyond the limits of reasonable service and extended to 
certain shippers along his line special service and privi- 
leges, such as the trap car, milling in transit, fast mer- 
chandise service, equal almost to express service, which 
condition was immediately met by the competing roads 
and adopted universally by the railroads throughout the 
country. A great many of these should be eliminated. 
There are other reforms that should be made that would 
not create any material hardship on the shipper, but 
would result in greatly lessening the burden of the carrier. 

My personal belief is that the roads should be returned 
to private ownership, as promptly as this can be done, 
consistent with the best interest of the government, the 
public and the railroads themselves, after which time 
needed reforms can be worked out. 


I emphatically agree with L. J. Spence, director of 
traffic of the Southern Pacific, that the same governmental 
agency or commission which is charged with the regula- 
tion of rates be also charged with the duty of readjusting 
contemporaneously wages of the railroad employe. 

Those with whom I have discussed the question in this 
locality are generally in favor of the prompt return of 
the roads to private ownership. 

T. A. HYNES. 

South Bend, Ind., Dec. 11, 1918. 


CLASSIFICATION BRIEF 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a brief for the American Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation case Edgar Watkins, its attorney, and G. W. 
Forrester, its traffic manager, contend that the committee 
went beyond its authority in making up the consolidated 
classification book and proposed changes in ratings which 


will result in greatly increased rates. “No justification 
is offered,” says the brief, “for this radical and com- 
mercially destructive proposal, nor do we believe, when 
the control of railroads by their owners is restored, as 
is demanded in the best interest of the public, that such 
owners will insist on this proposal, which would injuri- 
ously affect both the public and the carriers. 

“Much confusion existed and yet exists as to what is 
involved in this hearing. Because of these facts and be- 
cause of the supreme importance and commercial dangers 
involved in the proposal, we respectfully insist that no 
ratings should be raised and that no rates should be 
increased.” 
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In his statement of facts Mr. Watkins relied largely on 
the reports in The Traffic World, saying that a complete 
record was too expensive to be generally used. The quo- 
tations from The Traffic World are those tending to show 
the uncertainty as to the character of the proceeding. 
In the first quotation taken from what Examiner Disque 
said at Boston, August 1, the brief says that Mr. Disque 
thought the main purpose of the hearing was to gather 
facts and information that would be helpful to the Com- 
mission in making recommendations to Director-General 
McAdoo. That statement, it is stated, appeared to be in 
conflict with the order of the Commission, which insti- 
tuted “a proceeding of inquiry and investigation” concern- 
ing the reasonableness and propriety of the proposed 
classification. Such a proceeding is authorized only by 
the act to regulate commerce, so that in its order, it is 
argued, the Commission appeared to be proceeding on its 
own motion, without regard to the Director-General. In 
fact, Mr. Watkins said, “the language of this order justi- 
fies the assumption that a full hearing with the applica- 
tion of legal principles was contemplated.” By implica- 
tion he said that doubt was thrown on the assumption 
of a full hearing with the application of legal principles 
by the announcement of Examiner Disque. 


The brief takes up the long-continued claim of ,justifica- 
tion for higher rates in the southeast than in other parts 
of the country. Mr. Watkins said it was a sufficient an- 
swer to this claim merely to call attention to the fact 
that the southeast is already paying rates much higher 
than in the territory just north and adjoining that section. 
He said he was not contending that the rates in the 
southeast should be as low as in the Central Freight 
Assocation territory. He did contend, however, that, be- 
cause of the greatly higher rate basis, it would be a 
gross injustice to the southeast to apply the same rates 
there as in the sparsely settled southwest. He took cog- 
nizance of the fact that mileage scales have been ten- 
tatively suggested for the southeast. He said a compari- 
son between the scale for the southeast and the scale in 
C. F. A. “shows graphically the recklessly destructive 
rates which are under consideration in the southeast.” 
The comparisons are shown in the subjoined table, with 
comments thereon: 


“Column 1 shows rates suggested for the southeast ap- 
plying Western Classification. Column 2 shows such rates 
applying Southern Classification, and in column 8 is con- 
trasted a scale for zone B prepared in C. F. A. Class Scale 


case, 45 I. C. C., 253, 296. The rates given are on class 
one, and in cents per hundred pounds: 
Miles. One Two. Three. 
5 25 25 13 
50 43 48 26 
100 58 68 32 
200 SS 93 41 
300 112 112 47.5 
500 150 135 55 
700 178 155 68 
900 202 175 81 
1000 214 185 83 


“The striking contrast between the rates in either col- 
umn one or two and the rates in column three shows the 
absurdity of using the same ratings when the rates are 
so widely divergent.” 


PASSENGER TRAINS RESTORED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a statement addressed “To the American People,” 
Director-General McAdoo, December 10, said: 

“On January 6 last important changes in passenger 
train service on the eastern roads became effective, and 
at that time I issued a public statement saying that ‘every 
patriotic citizen can directly help the government in clear- 
ing up the present unsatisfactory situation on the railroads 
by refraining from all unnecessary travel at this time.’ 
The policy thus outlined has of necessity been continued 
throughout the period of the war because the primary 
duty of the railroads was to contribute their maximum 
power to the winning of the war. 

“This emergency has now passed. The war has been 
won. In this epochal outcome the American railroads have 
played a vital part. Transportation has underlaid every 
industrial activity during the war as it does in peace-time. 
Without adequate transportation our troops and the sup- 
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plies for our own army and for the armies of our allig 
could not have been moved. To this splendid achievement 
those Americans who refrained from traveling unnecesfi 
sarily during the war may justly feel that they contributeq 


“During the war the transportation of Civilian pasgey 
gers and of freight not needed in the war was of gee 
ondary importance. After giving priority to the movemey 
of war necessities, it has been the policy. of the Railroaj 
Administration to supply the most adequate service pog 
sible, both passenger and freight, to non-war business, 


“The war now being practically over, it will be thd 
policy of the Railroad Administration, during the remaining 
period of federal control, to give to the public the beg 
service of which the railroads are capable. While the 
necessity still remains for moving large quantities of sy 
plies to Europe, and while a considerable proportion of 
the railroad passenger equipment will be needed in fr 
turning American soldiers and sailors to their homes, the 
problem can now be definitely appraised, and there jg 
every reason to believe that adequate service may be 
given in the future for the ordinary business of the nation 

“As rapidly as possible service will be improved, al 
though trains which were run under private control merely 
for competitive reasons will not be restored. Such service 
was unnecessary. Plans have already been made for sery 
ice to California, Florida and the southeastern states dur 
ing the coming winter. The public may be assured that 
the Railroad Administration will do everything possible 
to meet the needs of the traveling public. In line with 
this policy was the recent elimination, effective December 
1, of .the extra one-half cent a mile for traveling in Pull 
man cars and of one-fourth cent a mile for traveling in 
tourist coaches, which was imposed as a war measure, 
partially for the purposes of keeping passenger travel 
during the war at a minimum. 

“There were some wasteful and extravagant practices 
during private control of railroads. These will not be 
restored during the period of federal control, but, within 
the limits of good business practice, the public may expect 
every reasonable convenience and comfort on the railroads 
operated by the government.” 
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The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
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The government, as the operator of the telegraph lines, 
is denying all financial liability, other than a return of 
the tolls, for errors or omissions made in the transmis 
sion of the messages. This denial, coupled with the fact 
that no record, in the way of receipts from the addressees, 
has disturbed the business world. 


F. C. Fulbright, representing cotton interests, has beet 
talking with David H. Lewis and Solicitor Lamar, of the 
Post Office Department, about this denial of liability with 
a view to convincing them that business cannot be cal 
ried on, except under great handicaps, if government off: 
cials persist in the enforcement of a rule that, in effect, 
shields incompetency, arrogance, or even malice, on the 
part of a telegraph employe. However, he has not bee 
able to make any impression, so far as he can see. Mr. 
Lamar took the position, as Mr. Fulbright understood him, 
of holding that when a man files a telegraph message he 
has done just the same as when he maiis a letter; that 
the government is not and in reason should not be held 
for the non-arrival of the letter within the time the sendé 
thinks it should arrive. 


Until the government took charge of the telegraph line 
the telegraph companies paid claims made on them for 
losses caused by errors in the transmission, especially gj ¢s' 
of quotations on cotton, or orders to buy or sell the staple. § Will he 
Under government operaton the tolls are returned whet that t! 
an error has been made in transmission. The 108s that ng 
may have been caused by the wrong figures falls on the dase { 
man who sent the message or the one who acted on the owl | 
misinformation. ie ~ 

An effort will probably be made at this session of COMM (| 
gress to have the law under which the telegraph line Middl. 
were taken over changed so as to make the government, on or 
as the holder of the business of the telegraph compailés Order 
liable in the same degree as if they were operating the 
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Daniel Nichols Bates, president of the Worcester (Mass.) 
traffic Association, was born in Boston, July 8, 1853. He 
entered the employ of 
the Boston & Albany 
Railroad, at the grain 
elevator, East Boston, 
June 3, 1871. In 1874 he 
went west and was em- 
ployed as receiving clerk 
with the Goodall, Nelson 
& Perkins Steamship 
Line in San Francisco 
during the year 1875. 
He returned to Boston 
and was contracting 
agent of the Clyde Line 
in Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia from Dec. 
1, 1875, to Sept. 1, 1883. 
He then became New 
England agent of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road and the Kanawha 
Dispatch, in Boston, un- 
til Aug. 1, 1886, when he 
was made traffic man- 
ager of. the Washburn 
& Moen Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass. He believes he was the first 
industrial traffic manager ever employed in the United 
States. He is still occupying the position of traffic man- 
ager with the American Steel & Wire Company. In 1887 
he was called to assist in making the first Official Classi- 
fication and was also the first person to go before the 
Southern Classification Committee to ask for a revisicn 
of the classification on wire and wire goods manufactured 
at Worcester. 





Regional Director Holden announces that E. A. Clifford 
is appointed assistant to the regional purchasing com- 
nittee, with headquarters at Chicago. 





Regional Director Markham announces that Charles E. 
Chambers is. appointed mechanical assistant, vice John T. 
Carroll, appointed general superintendent maintenance of 
equipment, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, lines east. 





E. J. Roth has been made manager of the stores section, 
central advisory purchasing committee, Division of Finance 
and Purchases, U. S. Railroad Administration. 





Hugh I. Scofield, formerly general agent of the D. & 
R. G. at Detroit, has become general agent of the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee at Chicago. 





Edwin M. Marquis, assistant traffic manager of the Car- 
hegie Steel Company, died at his home at Haysville, Pa., 
Monday, December 9. 


IRON ORE RATE ADVANCES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An apparently small and relatively unimportant case set 
for hearing and argument before Examiner Gibson Decem- 
ber 10 (Virginia Coal, Iron & Coke Co. et al. vs. McAdoo, 

& N., and Southern) developed one of the most inter- 
esting and probably important questions the Commission 
Will have to handle. The complainants in this case claim 
that the increases caused by General Order No. 28 will 
surely put them out of the blast furnace business. They 
ase that on the fact that, even on war prices, when 
their books are kept in accordance with the rules of the 
Federal Trade Commission for cost accounting, they have 
Not been prosperous in selling pig iron. 

One iypical increase on iron ore was from Arthur to 
Middlesboro, Ky., a distance of eight miles. The rate 
on ore, which was 25.5 cents per grass ton before General 
tder No, 28, is now 50 cents per net ton, or about 56 cents 


ee ton. At one time the rate was as low as 15 
s, 
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Low rates on iron ore, coal and coke were put into 
effect by the L. & N. and Southern in that part of the 
Virginia blast furnace district to develop the country. 
The fact was not denied. In the course of time the 
initial rate of 15 cents was increased to 25.5 cents. Some 
time ago the Southern and the L. & N. changed the rates 
from gross to net tons. When General Order No. 28 be- 
came effective the increase went into effect. 

The case, both as to hearing and argument, was fought 
out on December 10. Frank Lyon appeared for the com- 
plainants and E. D. Mohr for the railroads and the Rail- 
road Administration. The latter put on the stand W. F. 
Jones and himself to sustain the railroad contention that 
the low rates constitute an unjust discrimination. Mr. 
Mohr did not argue the point. Mr. Lyon used nearly an 
hour to discuss the question as to whether a railroad, on 
its own declaration, without any other testimony to show 
what other shipper is hurt, may advance rates to remove 
an unjust discrimination. 


That was the only ground on which the railroad men 
undertook to combat the testimony of Vice-President and 
General Manager Crewe, of the LaFollette (Tenn.) Coal 
and Iron Company, and Sales Agent Newton of the prin- 
cipal complainant. 


“Not a shipper questioned the right and duty of the 
President to increase rates twenty-five per cent to meet 
war expenses,” said Mr. Lyon. “They all regard the in- 
crease as one of taxation. But, in behalf of my clients, I 
do question the right of the Southern and L. & N., on 
their own motion, to remove what they called an unjust 
discrimination to increase the rates 12.6 per cent by 
changing from a gross to a net ton, and then to make a 
still further advance, the total effect of which is to make 
the advance more than 150 per cent. The point is that 
every shipper was supposed to bear a twenty-five per 
cent advance. That would make the tax for war purposes 
just and uniform. 


“There is nothing more vicious than.a flat or horizontal 
increase. In this instance it favors the shipper at a 
distance. It promotes long hauling. If these two rail- 
roads, the only ones in the country, are to be permitted 
to disregard the custom of the trade and say rates on 
iron ore shall be stated for the net ton, on which not a 
pound is bought or sold, then there is nothing to prevent 
these hirelings of ours, our hired men, from going to the 
Troy weight and saying that twelve ounces shall consti- 
tute a pound. They say it is to facilitate the keeping 
of statistics; that it will save them 450,000 computations. 
I admit it is easier to divide a given number of pounds 
by 2,000 than by 2,240 pounds, but is that a justification 
for even a 12.6 per cent increase in rates? 


“As to this thing of a railroad increasing rates on the 
mere say-so of its traffic men that they are unjustly dis- 
criminatory, that is ignoring the essence of what consti- 
tutes unjust discrimination. Before there can be any un- 
just discrimination, there must be a showing that some- 
body is being hurt. It will not do to have Mr. Mohr sub- 
mit comparisons of rates on iron ore in Michigan, Indiana, 
or some other state, as he has done here, and say these 
exhibits are evidence of discrimination. 


“An increase without further showing might be justi- 
fied by a showing that the rate was less than the cost 
of performing the service, but there is nothing of that 
kind here. These rates, before the advance, were more 
than enough to pay the cost. They were put in for the 
selfish purpose of the railroads, and not for the benefit 
of the shippers. If the rule is now to be that low rates, 
such as pay something more than the cost of performing 
the service, may be advanced at will, then the condition 
is as bad as it was before the passage of the act to regu- 
late commerce, when traffic managers ruthlessly destroyed 
shippers who fell under their displeasure. The Commis- 
sion, in the Willamette Valley case that went through the 
Supreme Court, came to the conclusion that the reason 
for the establishment of low rates is one of the facts to 
be considered in a case of this kind. 

“I believe that all over the country there are situations 
such as in the Virginia blast furnace region, where the 
railroads are taking out, or trying to take out, low rates 
put in to promote the establishment of industries, and the 
effort is being made for no better reason than that given 
in this case. The Commission must give them attention 
and test them by the considerations I have mentioned.” 
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FEDERAL CONTROL AND RAILWAY 
LABOR 


(Address of W. S. Carter, Director of the Division of Labor of 
the United States Railroad Administration, before the Acad- 
emy of Political Science, New York, December 7.) 

To state at this time what has been the effect upon 
labor of federal control of the railroads will necessitate 
an explanation of what has been done in so short a time. 


Having regard for the fact that approximately two mil- 
lions of employes are affected and much that has been 
done if not experimental has at least been in the nature 
of pioneering, I am convinced that a continuance of the 
sympathetic policy of the Director-General of the Rail- 
roads will in the not distant future eliminate that feeling 
of unrest, if not desperation, so pronounced at the termi- 
nation of private control. 


An effect of federal control of the railroads upon labor 
has been the demonstration to them that there are orderly 
means by which all differences of opinion between em- 
ployes and the railroads may be equitably adjusted. 

Almost immediately after the creation of the Division of 
Labor of the Railroad Administration this work was sys- 
tematically undertaken; in fact, it may be said, that the 
principal purpose of the creation of this division was to 
bring about a kindlier relation between official and em- 
ploye. 

These relations had become strained under private con- 
trol, and for this unhappy situation neither operating offi- 
cials nor employes were entirely to blame. In the early 
days of wage bargaining, the general manager of a rail- 
road was privileged to grant increased wages and im- 
proved conditions of employment, when in his own judg- 
ment they were justified. In those days it was the oper- 
ating officials of a railroad that dictated its policy affect- 
ing employes. In many instances these policies were lib- 
eral, to the extent that employes accepted a denial of 
requests, or accepted compromises, with the belief that 
the reasons offered by the operating officials of a railroad 
why requests could not be granted were sincere. 


Then came the concentration of authority over ex- 
penses incidental to labor costs in boards of directors, 
often common in personnel to groups of railroads. Some 
employes went so far as to say, and believe, that a com- 
paratively few of the great banking institutions of the 
country had assumed the right to prohibit operating offi- 
cials granting any wage increase, even when it was known 
by such officials that economic conditions justified a liberal 
policy. An opinion prevailed toward the last that oper- 
ating officials had lost practically all authority over wage 
matters—that they had become but the agents to enforce 
the will of “absent landlords.” 


Some employes believed that even their highest oper- 
ating officials were obligated to deny any and all requests 
“that meant money” to the railroads, and were forbidden 
to adjust liberally the personal “grievances” of employes. 
Some of them found that where formerly operating offi- 
cials had dispensed discipline alloyed with kindness, and 
where leniency had once successfully been pleaded, an 
apparent change in policy had been established. Unad- 
justed grievances accumulated, the feeling of oppression 
became more and more pronounced, and with this change 
of mental attitude of the employe came a decrease in 
efficiency of service, a lowering of morale, almost a com- 
plete absence of esprit de corps, on more than one railroad. 

And then came an experience that led employes to 
think that “Wall Street was so far away” that it never 
made a concession until its dividends and interest were 
jeopardized by a strike, or a threatened strike. Even had 
such a belief been based upon error, the belief was sin- 
cere, and thereby some railway employes reached the 
conclusion that their only hope for relief lay in a threat- 
ened strike. They were convinced that the strike alone 
was the only influence of employes recognized by those 
who dominated the railway labor situation. 

The government took over the railroads with a majority 
of employes mentally depressed and educated by experi- 
ence to believe in this theory, and it has taken time and 
patience to convince that under federal control justice 
will prevail, without strike, or threats of strikes. 

As a part of the great harmonizing plan of the present 
Director-General, three railway boards of adjustment have 
been created, to which nearly all employes working under 


agreements with their respective railroads may appeal 
with certainty that a just decision will be reached. Anj 
for all employes not working under such wage agreements 
the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration jg 
a court of resort, where justice will be secured. 

For its psychological effect, it was believed that for the 
strongly organized classes of employes, accustomed to 
adjusting matters in controversy in accordance with pro. 
visions of existing wage agreements, that railway boards 
of adjustment should be composed of an equal representa. 
tion selected by these organizations and the regional di. 
rectors of the Railroad Administration. By this method 
that constant fear of “prejudiced arbitrators,” so pro. 
nounced among railway employes, has been entirely re. 
moved. Each and every member of these organizations 
of railway employes have the knowledge that he himself 
has a personal representative on the railway boards of 
adjustment, and that no so-called “neutral” holds the 
balance of power. Of course, employes know that in the 
event of a “deadlock” on these equi-partisan boards, the 
Director-General will take upon himself the duty of ren. 
dering a decision. 

It was with the belief that deadlocks were inevitable 
that some railroad men of long experience, both officials 
and employes, doubted the practicability of this plan, but 
experience has not produced a single failure of these 
railway boards of adjustment to reach decisions, equally 
balanced as they are. : 

Credit for this success is not alone due to those whose 
vision and optimism -has been vindicated. It has been 
a determination of the members of these boards to be 
fair that has made “deadlocks” avoidable and decisions 
acceptable. But, back of that, the chief executives of 
the employes’ organizations are deserving of much of the 
credit for success, for they have said, in effect, to their 
respective representatives which they have selected: “You 
are no longer an advocate; you are now a judge.” 


All members of these boards of adjustment are tech- 
nical experts in matters of wage bargaining and adjust- 
ments of the many other controversies that constantly 
arise between the railroads and their employes. They 
approach all matters submitted for adjustment with a 
thorough knowledge of detail and past practices. None 
of them can be convinced by the specious arguments that 
have so often led astray most estimable gentlemen who 
have served as neutral arbitrators. It was not only a 
fear that a bipartisan board would destroy its usefulness 
by inability to avoid partisanship, but predictions were 
made that employes would refuse to accept unfavorable 
decisions. Long years of experience in such matters dem: 
onstrate that members of the older railway employes’ 
unions seldom violate an agreement. When the exect: 
tives of one of these organizations, or other representative 
officer or committee, enters into an agreement to abide 
by a decision, it is seldom or never repudiated. It was 
this knowledge of the loyalty to their organizations and 


methods of enforcing discipline by such organizations 


that removed fears that unfavorable decisions of railway 
boards of adjustment would not be accepted in good faith 
by employes. ° 

For that great number of employes who had never beel 
permitted to participate in wage bargaining and grievance 
adjustment, through the machinery of labor union com 
mittes, the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administra 
tion directly acts as adjuster of controversies. An assist 
ant director, with high reputation and years of experience 
in the work of mediation and labor adjustments, has been 
assigned the especial duty of investigating and adjusting 
matters of controversy not coming within the jurisdiction 
of boards of adjustment. He is assisted by men of like 
reputation and experience in field work, known as repre 
sentatives of the Division of Labor. 

This theory, however, if time will permit it to be carried 
to its logical conclusion, will place all railroad employes 
within the scope of work of boards of adjustment, upol 
which each class will have a representative. 

Time will develop, in all probability, that one of the 
most pronounced effects upon railway labor of federal 
control will be the standardization of wages and working 
conditions of railway employes. A purpose long asserted 
by organizations of such employes had been accomplished 
only to a limited extent, both as to classes and to tert! 
tory, under the pre-existing conditions. 

It has not been so many years ago that on some of 
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December 14, 1918 


our most important railway systems a policy prevailed 
that produced a different wage, if not a different condition 
of employment, on the several divisions of the same rail- 
road. In some instances these differentials were estab- 
lished to meet the requests of the employes themselves, 
put in such cases a closer study will probably demonstrate 
that it was the inability of employes to secure a higher 
standard wage rate on all parts of a system that led 
them to press the claims of certain portions of the rail- 
road where, because of peculiarly objectionable conditions, 
they had more convincing arguments to present for in- 
creased wages. Thus, by these methods of expediency, 
there were developed higher wage rates for the same 
classes Of employes on the western divisions of the prin- 
cipal western railway systems. Thus, we find where in- 
creased wages could not be secured for an entire railroad, 
increases beyond a standard were secured where moun- 
tainous or desert conditions prevailed. 

At one time it could be clearly shown that the cost of 
living was higher on western railroads than in the eastern 
region, and that other living conditions were not so de- 
sirable. Usually, however, it was the theory of expediency 
that caused railway employes to advocate these differ- 
entials. 

This fact was brought out in recent years, where the 
so-called “district wage movements” were instituted by 
certain classes of employes and district standard secured. 
With the unification of the railroads under federal con- 
trol the argument was immediately advanced by many 
employes, “now that all railway employes are working 
for the government, all employes should be paid the same 
wages for the same work.” But there had arisen another 
condition since the beginning of the great war that led 
employes to contribute to the defeat of their desire for 
standardization. Cost of living had advanced with such 
gigantic strides that many employes subordinated their 
altruism to their individual interests. Upon each man 
fell the burden of this depreciation in purchasing power 
of his individual earnings, and because of this burden 
he has, for the moment, subordinated his long expressed 
desire for standardization of wages for his entire class to 
his desire to maintain his past individual standard of 
living. Notwithstanding this individualistic demand, the 
direct result of the great increased cost of living, certain 
classes of railway employes have remained true to their 
desire for standardization. 


General Order No. 27, issued May 25, 1918, was the 
result of the recommendations of the first wage commis- 
sion created by the Director-General of Railroads early 
in the present year. Increased cost of living since De- 
cember, 1915, was the basis of computation adopted by 
that commission. To this was applied the humanitarian 
theory that the increased cost of living had fallen heaviest 
on the low paid employe. But, regardless of the amount 
of increase in wages produced by General Order No. 27, 
hundreds of thousands of employes earnestly protested 
against the application of the order, because it “re-estab- 
lished the differentials” in wages prevailing in December, 
1915, many of which differentials had been eliminated 
by wage negotiations during the years 1916 and 1917. 
This protest came largely from the approximately 350,000 
employes engaged in the skilled shop trades. In carrying 
out their fixed purpose of standardizing wages and work- 
ing conditions they had during these two years secured 
such an agreement on the majority of their southeastern 
railroads and were aggressively pressing that purpose 
on other railroads, when the railroads passed under fed- 
eral control. 


Their theory had been that the highest paid men should 
be content with but minor benefits, when, by so doing, the 
lower paid men were privileged to be advanced to a 
Standard with all men in the same class of work. 

The underlying theory of the wage advance of the first 
wage commission, while intensely humanitarian, com- 
pletely undid all that had been done by shopmen, clerks, 
telegraphers, and others, toward standardization during 
the two years intervening between December, 1915, and 
January, 1918. Perhaps it will be of interest to know 
how General Order No. 27 produced this result. The 
first wage commission having based its recommended in- 
creases on the rates existing in December, 1915, recom- 
Mended that any increases placed in effect subsequent 
to Jan. 1, 1916, should be considered as a part of the 
Wage increase granted through its recommendation. Thus, 
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where in December, 1915, two like employes had been 
paid $3 and $3.50, respectively, per day, and the lower 
paid man had secured an increase of 50 cents per day 
in 1917, thus establishing a standard rate of $3.50 per 
day, General Order No. 27 increased the wage of the one 
who had earned $3.50 in December, 1915, to $4.77, while 
the employe who had earned $3 per day in December, 
1915, to $4.23 per day, and of this increase of $1.23 per 
day, 50 cents was deducted because of the wage increase 
of 50 cents per day in 1917. 

To those who did not understand what had been done 
a somewhat humorous situation was produced,in which 
the man who had already received his increase was: more 
dissatisfied than the man who had waited a year for it. 
Those who did not understand the cause of complaint 
knew that both of the men used in this illustration would 
have been more pleased had each received the same 
increase and thereby have preserved the standardization 
crated in 1917. 

But a peculiar situation had developed for the employes 
in train and engine service. Their “district standardiza- 
tion” had been established to a great extent before the 
close of 1915, and, therefore, the wage order (No. 27) 
based on the first commission’s report, did not re-estab- 
lish the former differentials. 

The sympathetic attitude of the Director-General for 
the desire of railroad employes for standardization was 
amply evinced in that portion of his General Order No. 
27, wherein he created a second wage commission, which 
he has designated as the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions, and to which he delegated the fol- 
lowing duties: 

“This board shall at once establish an office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and meet for organization and elect a chair- 
man and vice-chairman, one of whom shall preside at 
meetings of the board. 

“It shall be the duty of the board to hear and inves- 
tigate matters presented by railroad employes or their 
representatives affecting: 

“(1) Inequalities as to wages and working conditions 
whether as to individual employes or classes of employes. 

“(2) Conditions arising from competition with em- 
ployes in other industries. 

“(3) Rules and working conditions for the several 
classes of employes, either for the country as a whole 
or for different parts of the country. 

“The board shall also hear and investigate other matters 
affecting wages and conditions of employment referred 
to it by the Director-General. 


“This board shall be solely an advisory body and shall 
submit its recommendations to the Director-General for 
his determination.” 


In his supplements to the original General Order No. 27 
this great work of standardization has been rapidly ac- 
complished. Supplement No. 4 (July 25, 1918) established 
a minimum standized wage, hours of employment and 
rates of overtime for approximately 350,000 employes en- 
gaged in the shop trades. Supplement No. 7 (Sept. 1, 
1918) and supplement No. 8 (Sept. 1, 1918) accomplished 
a like purpose for perhaps a million.employes engaged in 
clerical and other station work, maintenance of way, com- 
mon labor, etc. Supplement No. 10 (Nov. 16, 1918) stand- 
ardized minimum wages, hours of employment and rates 
of overtime for nearly 62,000 telegraphers, telephone op- 
erators (except switch operators), agent telegraphers, 
agent telephoners, towermen, levermen, etc., and a few 
days later supplement No. 11 accomplished the same pur- 
pose for all station agents not performing telegraphic 
service. In creating a “minimum standard,” rates that 
were higher are preserved. 

Of course, in the pioneering work apparent discrimina- 
tions, if not injustice, to individuals, developed, and, to 
remedy these, the Director-General has directed the Board 
of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions to make fur- 
ther investigations in order that all may know that they 
will have a “square deal.” 

The one thing that has, to some extent, defeated the 
purpose of such an admirable policy has been the ab- 
normal increase in wages of temporary war industries. 
Just why the railroads, under federal control, should not 
pay 80 cents per hour, when this rate is paid by other 
governmental agencies, is difficult to explain. But when 


it is realized, as it will be, that the Director-General’s 
plan has been to establish wage rates that will be perma- 
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nent, beyond the war period, and after cost of living has 
decreased, railway employes will not complain. I am sure 
that had the Director-General remained with us it would 
have been his purpose to have maintained the rates of 
wages and working conditions established by him. It has 
been to accomplish this that he has refused to compete 
in wage increases with other agencies and industries 
whose activities will be greatly affected by a return of 
peace, 

And yet, it must be confessed, that many employes are 
distrustful of the government, as they have been taught 
to be distrustful of their former employers. 

While such a comparison is exaggerated, and all com- 
parisons are said to be odious, a celebrated author points 
out that even a wild animal, in time, responds to the 
treatment accorded it. Jack London, in his wolf, “White 
Fang,” portrays man—with all the bad and good that 
is in him. ‘An animal with but the instincts that nature 
gave him and his kind in common, developed into a 
ferocious beast under ignorant and cruel masters, and 
half-starved, overworked and cruelly treated, viciousness 
developed to an extreme degree. And yet, as if by some 
magic power, another master made of him a docile, faith- 
ful creature. True, White Fang viewed with suspicion 
well-meant advances first made by his last master. He 
had been taught in his past life that all masters were 
cruel. It required but patience, tact and kindness to re- 
generate a degenerate. We have but to view a certain 
European situation to recognize that, with man, as with 
London’s creature of the wild, like causes produce like 
effects. Anarchy is the natural child of tyranny, although, 
*tis true, that no tyrant confesses his parentage. 

Happily, no railroad employe had yet become a “White 
Fang” or a Bolshevik, but the leaven was there, unwit- 
tingly implanted by those whose selfish interests had 
blinded them to the destructive agency of their own crea- 
tion. 


Another administrative measure, equally as important 
to railway employes as those mentioned in the foregoing, 
has been the recognition of the eight-hour day by the 
Director-General. In some instances he has not yet been 
able to grant higher rates of overtime after the eighth 
hour of work, but usually in such cases it can be shown 
that the other benefits of the wage order have been a 
great advance, and even in these cases the eight-hour 
day has been established with pro rata overtime for work 
performed in the ninth and tenth hour, and time and 
one-half for any work performed after the tenth hour in 
any day’s work. Where past practises have resulted in 
an eight-hour day and time and one-half for overtime for 
large numbers of employes in any class, this practice 
has been extended to all employes in that class. 

As early as Feb. 21, 1918, less than sixty days after the 
railroads passed under federal control, General Order No. 
8 was issued, which contained the following provisions: 

“No discrimination will be made in the employment, 
retention, or conditions of employment of employes be- 
cause of membership or non-membership in labor organ- 
izations. 

This privilege, thus granted, the principle of wage bar: 
gaining having been recognized, and existing wage agree- 
ments confirmed by the Director-General, thus placed all 
employes on roads under federal control on an equality 
with employes on most of the roads where a more liberal 
policy has heretofore prevailed. 

The fact that the Division of Labor was created with 
the director of that division on full equality with directors 
of other divisions, indicates the general attitude of the 
Director-General. It may be said that for the first time 
“labor” is recognized on equality in solving the problems 
of railroad administration. 

No doubt, there has been impatience among railroad 
employes because of delays in adjustments of matters 
affecting their well-being, but it should be remembered 
that all that has been accomplished has been the result 
of the first eleven months of federal control. Having re- 
gard for the fact that approximately 2,000,000 employes 
have been involved; that varying conditions existed on 
many railroads; that much of the work has been created, 
and that it must take time to solve such problems, I feel 
sure progress has been mad@e with unusual rapidity in the 
settlement of most questions. 

Under the existing congressional act, the railroads will 
pass back to private control on or before twenty-one 
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months after the declaration of peace. Under private con- 
trol, as under federal control, the labor problems are of 
great importance, and should have the serious consid- 
eration of those who are to reassume control. If Congress 
decides to enact additional legislation affecting the rail- 
roads, I sincerely hope that the rights and aspirations of 
labor in the operation of the railroads will receive due 
consideration. What has been done under federal control 
may serve as an illustration of what may be done under 
any form of control. But so long as the roads are under 
federal control, it is evident that labor problems will be 
dealt with along different lines than was the practice 
when the roads were operated by private corporations. 

An effect of federal. control on railway labor has been 
the inspiration for better things—that life is really worth 
living. I have said this with a full knowledge that fed- 
eral control of labor produces effects in keeping with the 
peculiarities of temperament of those who govern. | 
speak of the present and not of the future. What the 
future has for the well-being, contentment and consequent 


efficiency of railroad employes rests with those who are © 


to dictate policies of the future. 


GRAIN LOSS AND DAMAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Director-General’s general order No. 57, laying down 
rules for the guidance of those of his staff having the duty 
of settling loss and damage claims arising from shipments 
of grain in bulk, places the burden of cleaning the car, 
coopering it, and putting in grain doors, so as to make the 
equipment fit for the performance of the service offered by 
the tariff. That has long been a point of dispute between 
carrier and shipper. The instructions issued to the loss 
and damage claim officials may cause a resumption of the 
debates on that subject, if not litigation. The order is as 
follows: 

“Claims on grain shipped in bulk constitute a large pro- 
portion of loss and damage claims. Some of the widely 
varying practices of both shippers and carriers with respect 
thereto are of doubtful propriety, and in many cases result 
in undue preference and unjust discrimination. 

“This condition may be attributed largely to the great 
number of intricate factors entering into the grain business; 
the condition of scales and weighing practices, which, in 
many instances, result in weights of doubtful accuracy. 
Grain in bulk is sometimes loaded at large terminal eleva- 
tors where so-called official weights are obtained; in other 
instances, at country elevators where weights are obtained 
on small scales in many drafts, and in other instances 
where scale weights are not used, but loading weights ob- 
tained on measurement basis; and at some points where no 
elevators are located grain is weighed over wagon scales, 
loaded into cars and the sum of the wagon scale weights 
used to represent the amount shipped. 

“Destination weights are arrived at in as many different 
ways as the loading weights, but, as a general rule, the 
bulk of the grain shipped is destined to terminal markets 
where official weights are secured, and the differences be- 
tween these loading and destination weights constitute 
the basis of claims, although losses resulting from the tak- 
ing of samples for inspection purposes and the failure of 
consignee to unload all the grain and other wastage, over 
which the railroad has no control, are not taken into con- 
sideration or accounted for. 

“In view of the foregoing, there is no good reason why 
carriers should assume responsibility for claims, the basis 
of which is solely the difference between these loading and 
outturn weights. ; 

“Therefore, claims for loss of bulk grain will be recog- 
nized only where there is evidence of negligence on ihe 
part of the carriers. Leaks due to improper coopering of 
cars or placing of grain door boards are not to be con- 
sidered as evidence of negligence on the part of the cal- 
rier, and the following rules shall apply until superseded 
by others that may be adopted as a result of investigation 
and study of the subject now being carried on by carriers 
and shippers in connection with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“At the present time there is lack of uniformity in the 
disposition of grain claims. One purpose of these rules 
is to clear up this present situation and dispose of prompt 
ly such claims as come within these regulations. 
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Rule 1—Selection of Cars for Loading 


“Suitable cars will be furnished for bulk grain loading. 
(See Definition.) 

“Definition: A suitable car for bulk grain loading is 
one that is grain tight and fit or can be made so by the 
shipper at time and place of loading by ordinary and proper 
care in use of cooperage material and by a reasonable 
amount of cleaning. 


Rule 2—Rejection by Shipper 


“While carriers are expected to furnish suitable equip- 
ment, it is the duty of the shipper to reject a car which 
is unfit for the loading intended. 

“Shippers should not load bulk grain in a car with door 
post shattered or broken, or with other defects of such 
character as to render car obviously unfit, or with inside 
showing the presence of oil, creosote, fertilizer, manure, 
coal or other damaging substance of like or kindred char- 
acter. 

Rule 3—Cooperage 


“Grain doors, or grain door lumber of proper quality and 
dimensions, will be furnished by the carrier and installed 
by the shipper to cooper side and end doors and other open- 
ings of cars used for bulk grain loading. 


Note 1—Carrier’s agent at loading station will ascertain the 
number of temporary sectional grain doors, or the number of 
feet (board measure) of grain door lumber used to cooper the 
car and the approximate weight thereof, and note same on 
waybill. 

Note 2—Should the carrier’s supply of grain door material 
run short, local agent will promptly notify his superintendent, 
who will immediately send the required material or authorize 
local agent to purchase a supply to take care of the emergency. 

Note 3—Shippers or consignees must not appropriate car- 
riers’ grain doors or grain door material, neither shall they use 
the same without specific authority from the carrier. 


“Accessories such as nails, paper, cheesecloth, burlap or 
similar material for calking or lining cars, required to pre- 
vent losis of grain by leakage, shall be supplied by the car- 
rier and applied by the shipper or at his expense. 


Rule 4—Consignor, Consignee or Owner Required to Load 
and Unload Carload Freight 


“Except as otherwise provided by tariff, owners are re- 
quired to load into or on cars grain carried at carload rat- 
ings and consignee or owner is required to unload the car, 
which includes the removal of entire contents, including 
sweeping the car. Loading includes adequate securing of 
the load in or on car, also proper distribution of the weight 
in the car by trimming or leveling. 


Rule 5—Shipping Weights 


“Where shipper weighs the grain for shipment, he shall 
furnish the carrier with a statement of the car initials and 
number, the total scale weight, the type and house number 
of the scale used, the number of drafts and weight of each 
draft weighed, the date and time of weighing, and state 
whether official Board of Trade, Grain Exchange, state or 
other properly supervised shipping weights; also state num- 
ber and approximate weight of grain doors used. This in- 
formation shall be furnished as soon as practicable, for- 
warding of car not to be delayed for this record. 


Rule 6—Destination Weights 


“Consignee shall furnish the carrier with a statement of 
the car initials and number, the total scale weight, the type 
and house number of the scale used, the number of drafts 
and weight of each draft weighed, and date and time of 
weighing, and state whether official Board of Trade, Grain 
Exchange, state or other properly supervised unloading 
weight. 

Rule 7—Leakage or Damage Record 


“If damage to or leakage of grain is detected while in 
carrier’s possession, the necessary repairs must be made 
to prevent further loss or damage and a complete record 
made thereof. In case of a disputed claim, the records of 
both carrier and claimant on said car shall be made avail- 
able to both parties. 

“If shipper, consignee, owner or his or their representa- 
tive should discover leakage of grain from car, he must 
immediately report the facts to carrier and afford reason- 
able opportunity for verification. 
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“The result of hammer testing will not be accepted as 
proof of loss. : 


Rule 8—Claims on Clear and Defective Record Cars 


“(a) Clear Record Cars: If, after thorough investi- 
gation by the carrier, no defect in equipment or seal rec- 
ord is discovered, such record shall be considered to show 
that the carrier has delivered all of the grain that was 
loaded into the car. If evidence is produced by the claim- 
ant indicating a defective record, such evidence shall be 
investigated and given due consideration. 

“(b) Defective Record Cars: Where investigation 
discloses defect in equipment, seal or seal reco.i, or a 
transfer in transit by the carrier of a car of grain upon 
which there is a difference between the loading and un- 
loading weights, and the shipper furnishes duly attested 
certificate showing correctness of weights, and the car- 
rier can find no defect in scale or other facilities and no 
error at points of origin or destination, then the resulting 
claims will be adjusted subject to a deduction of one- 
eighth of one per cent of the established loading weight as 
representing invisible loss and wastage. 


Note—tTransfer in transit, as referred to in Section ‘“‘b’’ of 
this rule, is a transfer for which the railroad is responsible, 
and not a transfer because of a trade rule, Governmental re- 
quirement, or because of orders of consignor, consignee, owner 
or their representative. 


*“(c) Leaks over or through grain doors and other leaks 
due to improper coopering by ‘shipper shall not be con- 
sidered defects for which the carrier is responsible.” 


MISSOURI FEE UNLAWFUL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A fee of: $10,962.25 exacted from the Union Pacific by 
the Public Service Commission of Missouri, for the issu- 
ance of a certificate authorizing the railroad company to 
emit $31,848,900 worth of bonds which constitute a lien 
on the whole property and not that only lying in Missouri, 
the Supreme Court of the United States holds, “was an 
unlawful interference with commerce among the states.” 
Therefore, on December 9, in an opinion by Justice Holmes 
it reversed the Supreme Court of Missouri in Union Pa- 
cific Railroad Company vs. Public Service Commission of 
Missouri. , 

The Union Pacific has only ‘six-tenths of a mile of track 
in Missouri, valued at a little more than $3,000,000. The 
Missouri statutes have general prohibitions against the 
issuance of bonds without an authorization by the com- 
mission, impose severe penalties for unauthorized issues 
and purport, as the court said, to invalidate such issues 
if they take place. The opinion says the bonds would 
be unmarketable if the certificate were refused. 


The railroad company paid the fee, but protested that 
its exaction was an unconstitutional interference with 
interstate commerce, and gave notice that it paid under 
duress to escape the statutory penalties and to prevent 
the revocation of the certificate. 

In the litigation which ensued the lower court held that 
the fee was unreasonable and not more than the minimum 
of $250 should have been charged. The Supreme Court, 
however, reversed the court below and upheld the charge. 
In reviewing the facts Justice Holmes said the railroad 
company has a mileage of more than 3,500, of which only 
six-tenths of one mile is in Missouri. The bonds were 
to reimburse the company for expenditures of which less 
than $125,000 were made in Missouri. The business of 
the company in Missouri is wholly interstate. It does 
no state business. 

“On these facts it is plain,” says the opinion, ‘on prin- 
ciples now establised, that the charge, which is a per- 
centage on the whole issue contemplated, was an unlawful 
interference with commerce among the states. Looney vs. 
Crane Co., 245 U. S. 178, 188; International Paper Co. vs. 
Massachusetts, 246 U. S. 135.” 

The opinion says the Supreme Court of Missouri avoided 
the interference question by holding that the application 
was voluntary and that the railroad company was 
estopped to decline to pay the statutory compensation. 
It is argued that a decision on this ground excludes the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 

“But the later decision shows that such is not the law 
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and that, on the contrary, it is the duty of this court to 
examine for itself whether there is any basis in the ad- 
mitted facts or in the evidence when the facts are in 
dispute, for a finding that the federal right has been 
waived. Were it otherwise, as conduct under duress in- 
volves a choice, it always would be possible for a state 
to impose an unconstitutional burden by the threat of 
penalties worse than if in case of a failure to accept it, 
and then to declare the acceptance voluntary, as was 
attempted in A., T. & S. F. vs. O’Connor, 223 U. S. 280.” 


RULES FOR SIDETRACKS 


Supplement No. 1 to General Order No. 15 is as follows: 

“General Order No. 15, dated March 26, 1918, is hereby 
supplemented as follows: 

“1. General Order No. 15 is not to be construed as 
requiring or authorizing a federal manager to enter into 
a contract on behalf of the Director-General-to pay for 
that part of an industry track on the right-of-way from 
the switch point to the clearance point where, in the 
judgment of the federal manager, the amount of traffic 
to be derived by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion from the construction of the industry track is not 
sufficient to justify such expenditure. In cases where, in 
the judgment of the federal manager, the circumstances 
justify the construction of an industry track, but the 
amount of revenue to be derived therefrom by the United 
States Railroad Administration does not justify the pay- 
ment by the Director-General of the cost of that part of 
the track on the right-of-way from the switch point to 
the clearance point, an agreement may be made, other: 
wise in accordance with General Order No. 15, but pro- 
viding for the payment of the entire cost of the track by 
the shipper, with a provision for refund up to, but not 
exceeding, the cost of the part of the track from the 
switch point to the clearance point, at the rate of two 
dollars ($2) per car of carload freight yielding road-haul 
revenue, delivered on or shipped from the track during 
federal control. 

“2. Track material contained in that portion of an in- 
dustry track on the railroad right-of-way which was in- 
stalled and paid for by the industry during federal control 
shall remain the property of the industry, except to the 
extent that refund of the cost thereof shall have been 


made by the railroad or the Director-General, but such: 


ownership shall be subject to the right of the railroad to 
use the track when not to the detriment of the industry. 

“3. Upon the discontinuance of use of an industry track 
for the purposes of the industry, the industry shall have 
the right to have the track material on the right-of-way 
which was paid for by the industry during federal control, 
taken up and delivered to the industry, except to the 
extent that the cost of such track material shall have been 
refunded to the industry by the railroad or the Director- 
General. The work of taking up the track shall be done, 
if the federal manager shall so desire, by the forces of 
the federal manager, but in any event at the expense of 
the industry.” 


RAIL-AND-RIVER RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Director-General announced December 7 that as 
soon as the necessary publication of tariffs can be made 
there will be establised joint rail-and-river rates between 
points in the states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, IIli- 
nois (including Chicago rate points in Indiana), and that 
part of Missouri north of the Missouri River on the one 
hand and on the other New Orleans and points. taking 
same rates. 

“The traffic will be interchanged with the boats of the 
Mississippi and Warrior waterways at St. Louis, East St. 
Louis, or Cairo,” says the announcement. 

“Service and rates have already been established on the 
Mississippi River between St. Louis and New Orleans, and 
the rates for the service of this new government river 
line are approximately 80 per cent of the railroad rates 
between the same points. 

“The rail-and-river rates will also be substantially less 
than the all-rail rates, as they will be based on the same 
differentials under the all-rail rates as the river rates be- 
tween St. Louis and New Orleans are less than the rail 
rates between those points. 
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“It is believed that with this new arrangement for rates 
and service the benefits to the shipping public in the Mis. 
sissippi Valley territory will be greatly extended and that 
the difference in the rates will be sufficient to attract q 
considerable volume of business to the river lines and thus 
give to the entire region served the advantages of water 
transportation.” 


LAP-OVER REVENUE 


Instructions for disposing of lap-over business are given 
in P. S. & A. Circular No. 53, as follows: 


“The proposed contract between the Director-General 
and the railroads under federal control provides for con- 
pensation to the company for the complete service rep 
dered by it in connection with the movement of carload 
freight prior to Jan. 1, 1918. Section 4, paragraph b, of 
the said contract reads as follows: 


Railway operating revenues shall be allocated between the 
period prior and subsequent to midnight of Dec. 31, 1917, in 
accordance with the established accrual practices of the com- 
pany; except that where prior to midnight of Dec. 31, 1917, the 
company’s part of a service on through business has been com- 
pleted, or carload lots on its own line had reached destination, 
the revenue of the company for such service shall be allocated 
on ¢ +. 


“The provisions of General Order No. 17 respecting ‘lap- 
over’ revenue are not in exact accord with the terms of 
the proposed contract, and where the provisions of the 
said order on this subject are in conflict with those of 
the proposed contract, the latter shall govern: 


“The intent of the provisions of the proposed contract 
quoted herein is to credit and pay to the company all 
revenue on carload traffic on which the company had 
completed its service prior to Jan. 1, 1918. Revenue on 
carload traffic, on which the company had not completed 
its service prior to Jan. 1, 1918, if not included in the 
revenue for the month of December, 1917, or prior thereto, 
by estimate or otherwise, shall be considered as revenue 
of the Director-General and not as ‘lap-over’ revenue. 


“Car accountant’s records of cars covered by December 
or prior month waybills reported in January or subsequent 
month accounts should be examined, and if such records 
indicate the arrival of cars at destination or junction 
stations where freight leaves the home lines prior to Jan. 
1, 1918, the carrier’s proportion of the revenue thereon 
should be credited to the corporation as ‘lap-over’ revenue. 

“No change is authorized in the apportionment of reve. 
nues provided for by General Order No. 17, except as out 
lined above, for freight revenue on carload shipments. 


“If in any case, due to exceptional methods of accruing 
revenue, federal auditors do not consider that this plan 
will bring about equitable results or that its expense is 
prohibitive, the specific facts should be reported to the 
undersigned before the work is undertaken.” 


VALUATION POINT IN COURT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Commission has been cited to appear in the Dis 
trict of Columbia Supreme Court to show cause why 4 
mandamus should not issue directing it to receive testi: 
mony to show the present cost of condemnation and dan: 
ages, or of purchases, in excess of the original cost of 
the present value of the lands owned or used by the Kal- 
sas City Southern. Samuel Untermeyer and Frank M. 
Swacker are attorneys for the railroad. 


In ordinary English, the railroad is trying to compel 
the Commission to hear its experts tell how much more 
it would cost now to condemn land suitable for the con 
struction of the Kansas City Southern than it cost when 
that road acquired its right-of-way and station sites, and 
to state that greater cost as the present value of the 
railroad’s lands. 


Every other railroad in the country is interested iD 
getting the courts to order such a method of valuing the 
real estate of the carriers. The state and federal com 
missions are in agreement that that is not the way sé 
out in the Minnesota rate case decisions of the Supreme 
Court for ascertaining the value of railroad lands. Rail: 
road lawyers think it is—hence the mandamus proceedings. 
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December 14, 1918 


PERISHABLES IN BOX CARS 


Regional Director Smith has issued the following: 

“In order to secure immediate uniformity of action re- 
specting certain outstanding embargoes against receipt 
of carload shipments of perishable commodities loaded in 
pox cars, without lining, or other provisions requiring 
heater protection, will you please be governed by the 
following? 

“1. Cancel any outstanding embargoes against accept- 
ance from connections of carload shipments of perishable 
freight loaded in box cars. 

“2. Refrigerator cars must be restricted to use where 
such cars are actually required to afford protection to 
perishable traffic. 

“3. Accept perishable commodities loaded in box cars 
without protection subject to railroad responsibility where 
length of haul involved and direction of movement war- 
rants judgment that shipment may move to destination 
without loss or damage. . 

“4. If change in weather threatens loss or damage to 
perishable freight loaded in box cars, transfer of lading 
must be made to suitable equipment. 

“5. Instructions applicable at originating points are 
also to apply at point of reconsignment.” 


€ 


MILEAGE BOOK RATES 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, has introduced a bill 
(S. 5053) authorizing the Director-General to “establish a 
system of mileage books at a rate not exceeding twenty 
percentum less than the rates already fixed for the use 
of commercial travelers and others habitually using the 
railroads.” 

Inasmuch as the Director-General now has the power 
to establish rates, including mileage books, at any figure 
that seems good to him, the passage of the bill would not 
make the least difference, unless he chose to regard the 
legislative authorization as an order directing him to 
issue such mileage books. 


BOILER INSPECTION AND TESTING. 


In Mechanical Department Circular No. 11, dated No- 
vember 1, but given to the public November 30, Frank 
McManamy, assistant director of the division of opera- 
tions, laid down rules to be observed in the inspection and 
testing of stationary boilers in use on railroad property. 
There are twenty-four rules. 


CHARGE TO OPERATING EXPENSE. 


The Railroad Administration has reversed its ruling that 
assessments made by the Western Association of Short 
Line Railroads might not be charged to operating ex- 
penses. The reversal permits the assessments in support 
of that association to be paid until further notice. 


OBDER IN PRIVATE CAR CASE. 


The Commission has given non-controlled roads until 
January 11 to comply with its order in the private car 
case, sO as to assure absolute uniformity of rules and 
practice on that point throughout the United States. The 
extension was made necessary by the fact that, as a rule, 
non-controlled roads are not well enough organized always 
to comply with orders within the time prescribed. 


REHEARING FOR TELEGRAPHERS. 
Director-General McAdoo has granted a rehearing to 
railroad telegraphers who threatened to go on strike be- 
cause supplements 10 and 11 to General Order No. 27 
caused reductions in pay. Pending the rehearing, the old 
Tates are to be continued to the men who claimed reduc- 
tions would result. 


W. F. T. COM. DOCKET. 
The Western Freight Traffic Committee advises that 


Subj-ct covered by Docket 1814 was docketed erroneously. 
The question involved is as to whether or not the existing 
tran-it rules and regulations governing shipments of but- 


ter, ‘sss, poultry and rabbits in the states of Missouri, 
_ is, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas should 
€ \ thdrawn entirely. In connection therewith, reference 
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is made to decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in 35 I. C. C. 469 (I. and S. Docket 518). 

The Western Freight Traffic Committee has docketed 
for consideration the question of rates on fullers earth, 
C. L., from New Orleans, La., and Galveston, Tex. (on 
import traffic), to various destinations throughout the 
west. 


RULES FOR ACCOUNTING. 


In P. S. & A. Circular No. 51, Director Prouty said: 

“Attention of federal auditors is again directed to Gen- 
eral Order No. 2 and P. S. & A. Circular No. 5, which 
indieate the methods and rules of accounting during fed- 
eral control and continue the practices obtaining prior 
thereto, unless permission -is obtained from the under- 
signed to do otherwise. 

“A number of such requests have been received to 
change the practice from that during the test period in 
respect to additions and betterment charges, methods of 
accruing and classifying revenues, depreciation, taxes and 
rentals. The result of such changes, if allowed in most 
cases, would adversely affect the result of federal opera- 
tions when considered in connection with the proposed 
contract with carriers. Especially is it true in respect 
to amounts for rentals, which, during the test period, were 
either correctly or incorrectly stated in the revenue ac- 
counts included in the standard return, but which it is 
at present claimed were erroneously accounted for and 
the items are claimed by the corporation to belong in 
account 510, miscellaneous rent income. 

“Federal auditors must make no changes from the 
method of accounting or classifying accounts during the 
test period that may affect the contract settlement with 
the corporation or that will transfer amounts in accounts 
from those included during the test period within those 
used to compute the standard return to other income ac- 
counts without submitting the proposed changes to and 
obtaining permission from the undersigned to make such 
changes. " 

“If any such changes have been made since Jan. 1, 
1918, without the approval above referred to, federal audi- 
tors shall at once submit a full statement thereof to the 
undersigned requesting permission to continue the changed 
methods or classifications.” 


BILLS FOR JOINT FACILITIES. 


Additional instructions for rendering bills for joint fa- 
cilities are given in P. S. & A. Circular No. 52, as follows: 

“1. When bills for the use of joint facilities are based 
on a flat rate per train, per ton, per passenger, or other 
similar unit, the average monthly charge against each 
tenant for a period of not less than six months ended 
Dec. 31, 1917, shall hereafter be the measure of such 
service. If changed conditions render this measure un- 
reasonable, adjustment may be authorized upon presenta- 
tion to the federal manager of the justifying facts. 

“2. If different factors, such as tons, car mileage, loco- 
motive mileage, ownership of stock, etc., are used for 
the apportionment of the various expense and rental ele- 
ments of the bill (maintenance of way, maintenance of 
equipment, transportation, general expenses, rental, or 
revenue), separate average per cents, based on the period 
ended Dec. 31, 1917, as provided in General Order No. 31, 
should be developed for each such element. Bills against 
tenants or users shall show the distribution of the charge 
or credit by the several general accounts.” 


WANTS ALL THE GOOD THINGS. 


A. H. Smith; regional director, has sent the following to 
federal managers, general managers and terminal man- 
agers of railroads in the Eastern region: 

“A request has been received from the Bureau for Sug- 
gestions and Complaints at Washington that all letters in 
which good is said of the railroads shall be sent to the 
bureau so they can enter them in their records. Will 
you please arrange, therefore, to forward to Mr. Ballard 
Dunn, Assistant Actuary, Interstate Commerce Building, 
Washington, D. C., all such communications received by 
the railroads under your jurisdiction? As information, 
the bureau contemplates making an additional acknowl- 
edgment to the writers of such letters after they are re- 
ceived by the bureau.” 
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a 
No, 10291. This incorrectly digested in the 


Cc Sovember 30 issue as No. 10281. 

o. 10311, Sub. No. 1. Jules S. Bache et al., trustees in liquida- 
—_ — Milliken Bros., Inc., New York, vs. B. & O., McAdoo 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable, unduly prejudical rates on various 
commodities from the Milliken structural steel fabricating 
plant on Staten Island to interstate destinations resulting 
from the failure of the defendants to make spotting allow- 


complaint was 


ences. . Asks for reasonable rates and reparation amounting 
to ,000. 
No. 10329. Rope Paper Sack Bureau, Boston, vs. A. C. L., 
McAdoo et al. 
Against failure of Southern Classification Committee t 


make ratings for flour and other grain products shipped in 
rope paper sacks. Asks for just, reasonable and_non-dis- 
ratings, not higher than those in Official and 


riminatory 
Western. 

No. 10330. Walter Zelnicker Supply Co., St. Louis, vs. C. B. & 

Q., McAdoo et al. 

Against rates on old rails and fasteners from Denver re- 
consigned to Sioux City, Ia.; as unjust and unreasonable be- 
cause of the application of a wrong combination. Asks for 
reparation. 

CNo./10331. Wittenberg-King Co., Portland, Ore., 

orthern, McAdoo et al. 

Unreasonable rates on cull apples from points in Washing 

ton to Portland, in that no difference is made in rates be- 

tween cull and graded apples. Asks for reparation. 

No. 10333. New Orleans, Natalbany & Natchez R. R. Co. vs. 
Illinois Central and McAdoo. 

Asks for an order designating the junctions from which 
cars are to be switched under an agreement between the 
complainant and the Illinois Central so as to determine the 
distance on which mileage allowances are to be paid. The 
dispute arises as to how a track owned by the defendant 
an leased by complainant shall be treated in arriving at 
mileage. 

No. 10334. Carnation Milk Products Co., Chicago vs. A. T. & 
S. F., McAdoo et al, 

Against a rate of 85 cents on condensed milk from Pacific 
Coast points to the east as unjust, unreasonable and unduly 
discriminatory in comparison with a rate of 62.5 cents on 

other canned goods. Asks for reparation for the difference. 

Y“ No. 10334, Sub. No. 1. Same vs. Great Northern et al. 
Same as to shipments from Washington to Montana points. 


Same prayer. ; 
L/ ne 10334, Sub. No. 2. Same vs. Southern Pacific. 
As to shipments from Seattle, Kent and other Washington 
points to Tucson, Ariz. 
No. 10335. Galveston Commercial 
Ad et al. 
Against a rule which prohibits the application of fifth class 
to mixed carloads of iron and steel articles from Galveston 


Vs. 






Association et al. vs. Mc- 


to destinations in Oklahoma because the rule results in a 


application of rates on such commodities higher than the 
rates on like articles, for similar distances applying between 
Shreveport, La., and Texas points, prescribed by the Com- 
mission in 48 I. C. C. 312-76 and published in Fonda’s I. C. 


Cc. No. 51. <Asks for rates no higher than the Shreveport 
basis. 
No. 10336. Shelvin-Hixon Co., 


Ry..Co., McAdoo et al. 
Rockies resulting from the application o 
Asks 


tions east of the 
the cubical capacity rule, as unjust and unreasonable. 
for reasonable rules and reparation. 
No. 10337. The Hebe Co., Chicago, vs. C. & N. W., McAdoo 
et al) 
Against a fifth class rate on a compound of skimmed milk 








Note.—items In the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since the last Issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 17—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
on ' Co. vs. Fairport, Painesville & Hestern 
. R. Co. et al. 


December 18—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Mackley: 
10228—Wattis Coal Co. vs. Utah Ry Co. et al. 
15th Section Application 5938 filed by Utah Ry. Co. regarding 
switching charges on coal. 
December 20—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Burnside: 
10043 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 34 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
10045 and Sub. Nos. 1 to 37 inclusive—E. I. Du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
9752—E.. I. Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. M. D. & S. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10045—Same vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
December 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Thurstell: 


* 9887—St. Louis Electric Term. Ry. Co. et al. vs. C. Cc. CG. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
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Digest of New Complaints 


nee reas Ariz., to El Paso as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ni 
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and vegetable fat, from Wisconsin points to DeRidder, La, 
as-unjust and unreasonable in comparison with a commodity 
ate of less than fifth class to Lake Charles, a more distant 
point. Asks for a reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 10338. W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., St. Louis, vs. L. & A, 
McAdoo et al. 

Against charges for car service and switching carload of 
lumber from Stamps, Ark., to East St. Louis, reconsigned ty 
South Akron as illegal because car was not handled as routed 
nor was consignee notified of arrival of car at Akron q@ 

L South Akron. Asks for reparation amounting to $406. 
No. 10339. Los Angeles Foundry Co. vs. Bullfrog, Goldfield, 
McAdoo et al. 
Against rates on grinding balls from Los Angeles to vari- 
ous destinations in the United States other than California, 
unjust, unreasonable and excessive because in excess of 
rates assessed on the same commodity from Chicago, Colum. 
bus and other points of manufacture to competitive destina- 
tions. Asks for just and reasonable rates from Los Angeles, 
No. 10340. St. Louis Independent Packing Co. vs. McAdoo. 
Against the imposition of a terminal charge of $2.50 per 
car on live stock delivered, on their own rails, to the plant 
of complainant in Chicago when no extra terminal service 
is performed such as is given at East St. Louis and as t 






ight charge $2.50, as resulting in unjust and unreasonable 
rates. Asks for a cease and desist order and reparation. 
No. 10341. United Verde Extension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz, 
vs. McAdoo. 
Against combination rates on one locomotive pe Soe 
sks for 


i the Commission, in 47 I. C. C. 287, said the carriers 


reasonable rates and reparation. 
o. 10342. The American Petroleum Products Co., Cleveland, 
vs. M. K. & T., McAdoo et al. 

Against unreasonable charges on petroleum product shipped 
in tank car from New Orleans, consigned to Petroleum Sales 
Co. at St. Louis and reconsigned to complainant at Ports. 
mouth, O. The car was “lost’’ at St. Louis and when found 

6 in demurrage was exacted from complainant for the 
ime the car stood on the rails of the Illinois Central at St. 
Louis while complainant was hunting it. Asks for reparation, 
No. 10343. Schram Glass Mfg. Co., St. Louis, vs. A. T. & S. F, 
McAdoo et al. 

Against a rate of 75 cents on fruit jars, fruit jar caps and 
jelly glasses from Sapulpa, Okla., to Pacific coast terminal 

d inter-mountain points as unjust and unreasonable. Asks 
or a rate not exceeding 65 cents to coast points and not 
more than 70 cents to inter-mountain points and reparation, 

No. 10344. Hannah’ Distributing Co. et. al., Jackson, Miss., vs. 
Illinois Central, McAdoo et al. 


Against the general adjustment of class and commodity 
rates to and from Jackson on the theory that potential water 
competition entitles Vicksburg, Natchez, Memphis and New 
Orleans lower rates than Jackson and other interior points. 

No. 10345. Marfield Grain C©Co., Minneapolis, 
McAdoo et al. 

Illegal rates on two carloads of wheat from Lincoln, Neb, 
to Chicago, milled in transit at Aberdeen, S. D., resulting 
from failure of carriers to route the cars via the cheapest 
route; the only routing instruction being to mill in transit 
at Aberdeen. Asks for reparation amounting to $619.90. 
No. 10348. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 

vs. Norfolk & Western, W. G. McAdoo et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on carload shipments of 
wet nitrocellulose from Hopewell, Va., to Parlin, N. J., during 
period of embargo by reason of necessitated change in rout- 
j involving applicaton of combination instead of through 

Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 


vs. C. B. & Q, 


Minneapolis, vs. Oregon Trunk 3 
rates. 
Against charges on lumber from Oregon points to destina No. 10349. E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del, 


vs. Norfolk & Western, W. G. McAdoo et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on carload shipments of ni- 
trate of soda from Norfolk, Va., to Barksdale, Wis., charges 
being based on combination instead of through rates. Ask for 
reparation of $8,780 and the establishment of joint through 
rates, 


January 6—Salisbury, Md.—Examiner Worthington: 
* 10260—Earnest B. Timmons et al. vs. B. C. & A. Ry. Co. et al 


January 6—Portsmouth, O.—Examiner Gibson: x 
* 10153—Board of Trade of Portsmouth, O., vs. Atlantic City 
R. R. Co. et al. 


January 6—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 

* 10301—Chattanooga Bottle and Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Ala. Great 
Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 

* — — Columbia Iron Works vs. Ala. Great Sou. R. R. Co 
et al. 

January 6—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Marshall: ; 

* 10324—Kalamazoo Tank and Silo Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 

* 10290—Dow Chemical Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General 
of Railroads et al. 


January 6—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 

* 10292—National Wholesale Dealers’ Lbr. Assn., for Robert RB 
Sizer, vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director General of Railroads et al 

% a 2” open Lbr. Co. vs. Tidewater & Western R. it. Co 
et al. 

January 7—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Worthington: 

* 10281—J. W. Diffenderfer Lumber Co. vs. Mt. Airy & Eastem 
Ry. Co. et al. 
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January 7—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Fleming: 

+ 10264—Lanier Bros. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 

january 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Worthington: 

#10294—American Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. C. R. R. of 
N. J. et al. 

January 8—Washington, D. C. 

+#9842—W. P. R. R. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 

L & S.—11l—La. & Pine Bluff Div. (in the particular ques- 
tion as to whether the haul from the loading point to the 
seales and back should be included in the calculating and 
distance to the service of the L. & P. B. in making de- 
livery from the Union Mill to its trunk line and connec- 
tions at Dollar Junction). 


January 8—Paducah, Ky.—Examiner Gibson: 

# 10308—Paducah Board of Trade, Inc., et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads. 

January 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fleming: 

+ 10303—Cairo, Truman & Sou. R. R. Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 

+ 10291—National Steel Rail Co. vs. Wm. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 


January 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Marshall: 

+ 10262—Frank J. Delany et al. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads et al. 

January 9—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Marshall: 

+ 10261, Sub. Nos. 4, 5, 6—Armour Grain Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, 

. Director General of Railroads et al. 

#10261, Sub. 1—Norris Grain Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

#10261, Sub. 2—E. R. Bacon vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads et al. 

* 10261, Sub. 3—Quaker Oats Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

* 10261, Sub. Nos. 7 and 8—MacKenna & Rogers vs. W. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Director General of Railroads et al. 

+ 10261, Sub. 9—Rosenbaum & Bros. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Director 
General of Railroads et al. 

+ 10261, Sub. 10—G. L. Dogherty & Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, Di- 
rector General of Railroads et al. 

+ 10261, Sub. 11—Mueller & Young Grain Co. vs. W. G. McAdoo, 
Director General of Railroads et al. 


HALF RATE TRANSPORTATION. 


Edward Chambers, Director, Division of Traffic, has 
issued the following: 

“Commencing Jan. 1, 1919, it is the purpose to give 
effect to standardized arrangements on all railroads under 


































- federal control whereby ministers of the gospel, brothers 
New of religious orders, sisters of charity, deaconesses, and 
S, others engaged exclusively iu religious duties (all benefi- 
@:@ ciaries to be described in full detail in the regulations), 
eb, ™ Will be accorded the privilege of purchasing tickets at 
ting one-half the normal one-way passage fare, with no reduc- 





tion in the sleeping car rate. The concession will be 
administered by clergy bureaus maintained in New York, 






Del, M Atlanta and Chicago, operating under the supervision of 
- the several passenger traffic committees, and the reduced- 
ring fare tickets will be obtained by means of a clergy cer- 
out: tificate presented by the beneficiary on the occasion of 





each trip. 

“A systematic plan of supervising the issuance of half- 
rate transportation to destitute and indigent persons and 
inmates of eleemosynary instittuions will also be super- 
vised by the several passenger traffic committees; like- 
wise a similar reduction will be accorded inmates of na- 
tional and state soldiers’ and sailors’ homes.” 









JOINT RATES LESS THAN COMBINATIONS. 


The Western Freight Traffic Committee issues the fol: 
lowing supplement No. 2 to Rate Advice No. 857: 

“Please refer to Rate Advice No. 857, as supplemented, 
relative to reduction of joint rates not to exceed combina- 
tions, and be advised that same is not to be construed 
as modifying rule 56 of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s Tariff Circular No. 18-A, and in using Freight Rate 
Authority No. 2186 rates published thereunder should not 
make reference in any way to Commission’s rule No. 56, 
but should show that the rates so published are authorized 
under Freight Authority No. 2186. 

“In other words, the purpose of the last paragraph of 
the amendment is to provide for a uniform carload mini- 
mum weight when rates are issued under the conditions 
stated in rule 56 of Tariff Circular 18-A, and to point out 
that all of the conditions prescribed in that rule, except 
as to the minimum weight, shall be observed in making 
Such changes effective on one day’s notice.” 















oral 






FREIGHT RATE INFORMATION. 


_ The Eastern Freight Traffic Committee announces that 
information regarding freight rates on account of the 
Duluih, South Shore & Atlantic and Mineral Range rail- 
Toads, will be furnished by the Erie Railroad, W. R. Crow, 
general agent, New York City. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 








warded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. 
THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Experienced traffic manager wishes to locate with large indus- 
trial concern. G. L. 339, The Traffic World. 





At liberty January 1, technical traffic manager of A. C. A. 
efficiency; desires assistant traffic position in either industrial or 
railroad department. G. A. B. 117. 


and ability. L. B. S., The Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 


TRAFFIC MAN, eleven years’ railroad and mercantile experi- 
ence as tracing, rate and chief clerk, soliciting, car service and 
freight claim agent, tariff compiling. Now assistant traffic 
manager construction company doing government work; age 
28; single; excellent references. ‘“Ohio,’’ The Traffic World, 
Chicago, IIl. 


WANTED—By a man with twenty years’ experience, position 
as Traffic Manager or some similar responsible traffic position. 
Best of references. T. W. M. 32, The Traffic World, Chicago, III. 


WANTED—Situation by man experienced in freight traffic 
work one exporting. Address B. B. 31, The Traffic World, Chi- 
cago, a 


TRAFFIC MANAGER is seeking desirable opening; sixteen 
years’ experience, railroad and industrial. Thoroughly familiar 
I. C. C. regulations and procedure; rates and efficient 
handling of claims. Capable of assuming charge or organizing 
traffic department. Married. Address “Manager,” care of The 
Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 











WE LEASE TANK CARS 
ALL STEEL MODERN EQUIPMENT 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St., Chicago, [il. 


Phone Canal 3400 








TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions and _ transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
‘the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 

Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Gi: Be We an éais diosa comune te as aucsaauanundgenbeNacae President 

Manager Traffic Department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce and Merchants’ Exchange. 


I eT Ee Ee PEER Fe Vice-President 
Transportation Commissioner, Kansas City Chamber of 
Commerce. 
I i Ee Sloe hige sons as baneeendnasuene Secretary-Treasurer 
T. M..Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
HF. DACey ..csss dnipihipiavienae ae cece ceeeeeeee Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. .. .. .. ....e. cece ee 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, In Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 


Me, NE Wikia c:c:cc dis veces 0b eeboenns se eebneenawiaus President 
Be le NE oo. .6G-s v4 66'0'ee 60s eww Eee eaeoceRGmeNe Vice-President 
ee ED, oko pce owslnenedecesieseceeseniad Secretary-Treasurer 
9 ee cis dos sacabadnnbiscaksneanw pas wtieties Traffic Manager 


All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
ee eee 


CANCELLATION OF EMBARGOES. 

In Car Service Section Circular CS-44, Manager Kendall 
says: 

“Examination indicates that a considerable reduction in 
live embargo files may be made by canceling embargoes 
which are not now necessary from a transportation stand- 
point. 

“Please, therefore, have outstanding embargoes placed 
by you thoroughly checked at once, canceling such as are 
no longer necessary.” 
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DIRECTORY OF TRANSFER AGENTS, FREIGHT FORWARDERS, WAREHOUSEMEN, 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS, ETC. 


Cable Address “HARSTEELE” 
Established 1900 


Forwarding The J. H. W. Steele Co. inc. 


Insurance Banking Foreign Exchange 
New York New Orleans Galveston Texas City 
Savannah Chicago San Francisco 


Special attention given to shipments through New 
Orleans for Latin Americas. We are prepared to arrange 
financing or credits on shipments. 


CHICAGO 


Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 
5817 to 5921 WEST 65TH STREET 


Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. L. lots without cart- 
age. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor deliv- 
eries acuta the city at very reasonable prices. Floors 


for ren 
INSURANCE RATE, 15 CENTS. 30-CAR SWITCH 
Western Transfer and Storage Co. 
220 ar 226 STANTON ST. 
PASO, TEXAS 


FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
DISTRIBUTION CARS A SPECIALTY 


TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
The only FIREPROOF storage in El Paso 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory 








Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 
350 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Storage, Transfer and Forwarding 
Warehouse on New York Central Tracks 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


UNITED STATES BONDED WAREHOUSES AND 
GENERAL STORAGE-DISTRIBUTORS 
Warehousemen and Forwarding Agents. Drayage and 


Heavy Hauling a Specialty. Fireproof Warehouse Low- 
est Insurance Rate in City. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 





Main OFfi 


OAKLAND CALIFORNIA SACRAMENTO 


325 Thirteenth St 


POOL CAR SERVICE 


hipments at 7 Rates 


WN GHA OANA NIKI AC 


Operating |7 Warehouses and Docks 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 


1020 South Canal Street, near Taylor Street 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and Carload Distributors 


RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F.W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST 771TH STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOGICAL DISTRIBUTING CENTRE 
oat House, Dock House (100’ x 400’) 
Gran tl. South 


Chicago, DL 
L 0. ce Nidbal Plate Delivery. Belt Ry. of Chgo. or HB. J. & E. Del'y 


Ample Private Car Switch and Lake Michigan Dock Facilities. 
Thru Transit and Chicago Freight Rates Protected. 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE, TRANSFERRING IN TRANSIT 


AND TRANSHIPPING. 
Governed by Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Best distributing point in North and South Carolina. 
Pool Car Distribution, General Merchandise Warehouse, 
Fireproof Building, North and South Carolina Distributors 
for Westinghouse Electric Co., De Laval Separator Co., 
New York; B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Milwaukee; Cudahy 
Packing Co., Chicago, Ill. (Soap Products). Rates 
quoted for storage and reshipping mixed cars. Write us. 


AMERICAN BROKERAGE & WAREHOUSE CoO. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 


Best Distribution Point in the West 
Merchandise in car lots distributed to all points. House- 
hold goods assembled and shipped in car lots at reduced 
rates. Cars sent to our warehouses without charge. 


GENERAL DRAYAGE AND STORAGE 
Fireproof Buildings—Trackage Space, 7 cars. 
Service—the foundation of our success. 


CARTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., 8th and Q Sts. 


ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
sspONY EXPRESS” 
ST. JOSEPH - - = = MO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICE GUARANTEED. 


~ CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Consignments of freight in carloads or less for Cincinnati 
and points beyond solicited, at reasonable rates. 


The moving and placing of heavy machinery a specialty. 


THE CINCINNATI TRANSFER CoO. 


Correspondence Solicited. Established 1859. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


General Storage Forwarding Carload Distribution 


Excellent facilities for reshipping without cartage. Insur- 
ance rate 12 cents. Members of American Warehouse- 
men’s Association and American Chain of Warehouses. 


Write for particulars. 
B. R. & P. WAREHOUSE, Inc. KING and MAPLE STS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO jorth, South, East and West 
J. C. Buckles Transfer Co. 
SAVE THE DIFFERENCE 


Prevailing high freight rates means greater difference be- 
tween carload and less carload rates than heretofore. 


Send us Yor'ditribution to North, South, East and West 











Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 


Accumulators and Distributors of All Classes of Freight 
Have COMMERCIAL FREIGHT DEPOT Center 
of City, Storage, Traffic and Transportation Depts. 





| 
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Some New Traffic Department Forms 





FIRST—A Loose Leaf Claim Record Form 


Punched to fit a standard 6x9 post binder and containing 
detailed information as to the claim, including space for proper 
closing record, and an easy follow up scheme. 


Price 100, 75c 200, $1.45 300, $2.10 500, $3.25 1000, $6.00 


SECOND—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Shortage 


A recognized form for use by consignee when there is a shortage 
in car load freight. 


Price 100, $1.00 200, $2.00 300, $2.50 —- 500, $4.00 
THIRD—Consignee’s Affidavit Covering Damage 


Similar to the form described above and at the same schedule 
of prices. 


FOURTH—A Label Designed to Prevent Pilferage of Freight 
and Express Shipments 


A forceful warning to would-be pilferers to the effect that as the 
package while in transit is in Government custody, tampering 
with it carries a maximum penalty of ten years in prison— 


VERY EFFECTIVE. 


Price Gummed Price Not Gummed 
200 =1.00 200 -75 
300 861.25 300 = 11.00 
500 1.75 _ 500 = 1.25 

1000 2.75 1000 2.25 


F IF TH—ana don’t forget that we carry in stock the Standard Loss and 
Damage Claim Forms prescribed by the Director General, 
in his Order 41 and the Overcharge Claim Forms prescribed 
in Order 55. And our schedule of prices is as follows: 


100 of each or 200 of either $2.00 delivered 
150 of each or 300 of either 2.90 delivered 
200 of each or 400 of either 3.75 delivered 
250 of each or 500 of either 4.50 delivered 
500 of each or 1000 of either 7.50 delivered 


Prices on greater quantities of any of the above quoted on application. 
Forms all carried in stock and orders will be filled immediately on 
receipt, the prices shown all being delivered ones. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE BUREAU 


418 South Market Street Chicago, Illinois 
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